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By G. Bernard Shaw: 


PLAYS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT With photog re portrait. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

THE PERFECT WAGNERITE: An Interpretation of the | 2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
LOVE AMONG THE ARTISTS: A Novel. 2mo, cloth, 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS.  12mo, cloth, $1. 
CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION.  i12mo, cloth, $1. 


Mr. Shaw has written a most characteristic preface and has included in t me an essay on prize fighting. 
The production in New York and London of Mr. Shaw’s plays has giv ally the recognition by the 
great public, which was long ago accorded him by those familiar with hi ha. It should be stated that 
Mr. Shaw’s plays, although tremendously successful on the stage, are better reading than acting plays, and 


will not fail to amuse. 


By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor: 













THE IDLE BORN: A Social Satire, written in collaborat with Reginald de Koven. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE LAND OF THE CASTANET: Spanish Sketches. W twenty-five full-page illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE VICE OF FOOLS: A Novel of Society Life in Washi Illustrated by Raymond 


F. Crosby. 16mo, paper, 50c; cloth, $1.50. 


By Clyde Fitch: 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE, AND SIX CONVERSATIO 16mo, cloth, $1.00 
THE SMART SET: Letters and Conversation Smo, cli 


By Robert Hichens, Author of “The Sais. of Allah”: 
THE SLAVE: A Novel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
FLAMES: A London Phantasy. 12mo, paper, 50c; cloth, $1.5 
THE LONDONERS: An Absurdity. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


By Henry James: 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW: A Novel. This is generally ack red to be the greatest of 
Mr. James’s recent books. 12mo, cloth, 


By Elizabeth Robins (C. E. Raimond), ). Author « of “ The Dark Lantern”: 
THE FATAL GIFT OF BEAUTY. 16 
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Rob Painter to Pay 


Carpenter 








This law is absolute: What we save on 
painters’ bills we pay to the carpenter at 
interest thrice compounded. If you neglect 
your plumbing you will need the doctor—if 
you neglect painting you will need the car- 
penter. The only way to save money on 
paint is to select that paint which will longest 
protect your building; and that, without ex- 
ception, is a high-grade paint composed 
largely of OXIDE OF ZINC. 


THE NEW JERSEY 
ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


An Interesting Pamphlet Paint: Why, How and 
When. Free. 
We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of Manufacturers 


of High-grade Zinc Paints sent on application 

















DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO CONSUMER 


An artistic mantel adds a tone 
luxury and refinement to 4 
that is afforded by no other piece of 
furniture When ying it is well 


to select from a line that is designed 
rid's + t fa 
psiyners Weer 


ous artists 
loy the most 
fey — 





trates 1 p-to- 





CENTRAL MANTEL CO. 
1219 Olive St. St. Louis 











most novel and 
Cloth foundation, 
decorated in oil colors. Tile effects. High 
and low relief patterns. Applied to the wall 
like paper. Waterproof and sanitary. 600 
styles. We will match any color in any style. 
Ask your decorator or write to us. 


The newest, handsomest, 
durable wall covering. 





The Leatherole Co. 


142 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 
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Do You Know 
Joe Chapple’s 


great offer 


$10,000 Cash 


for clippings, such as 
every reader delights 
to save. 

The 


Prize Contest 


is a wonderful success. 


*‘Heart Throb”’ 


Clippings are easy to find j 
and any one can get 
Clippings 

by just wanting to do it. 
Contest 


Closes 


just as soon as we have 
250,000 subscribers or 


Sept. 1, 1905 


any way. There are 
225,000 now. 
50 cents for six months. 


Write To-day 


for particulars— 840 
prizes. 


doe Chapple 


wants you to know him, 
and to know his 


National 


the popular Home Maga- 
zine. Address Joe Chapple 
National Magazine 


Boston 


Act quickly, your last 
chance. 











**The House Beautiful’? 's,2.,."27277° 


which tells you 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies direetly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure. 

















Decorative Textiles 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 


Tenafly, N. J. 
Send for Samples 





Dept. 2 








isherman’s 
Luck 


in Summertime means 
freedom from Prickly 
Heat, Chafing and 
Sunburn. 


MENNEN’S / 


Borated Talicum 


TOILET 
POWDER 


always brings im- 
mediate relief. Be 
sure that you get 
the original. 


For sale everywhere 
or by mail, 25 cents. 
Sample free 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 



















Do Your Own Decorating 


Four of these china button bo 
just the thing for the 


xes 
amateur china 
painter—60c postpaid. Start right 
our plan places you in touch with the 
largest imported china stock in An 


erica. Our “China Book™ MAILED FREE postage (5c). 


THIS LAWN SWING $5 








It is Summer 


Summer Good. Comfort boiled 





down. Bought 

for the children and used for the whole 

family—9 feet high. 10 feet spread— 

folds up like pair of shears—hard wood, 

fine finish, extra strong—four 

passenger size, $5 two passen- 

gers, $4 Money back if dis- 
satished 


GEO. W. DAVIS & CO. 
of Rochester, N. 
8356 State St. 

















will prove a revelation to you if you 
have any other grate than a Jackson, or 


if you have nograteatall. The Jackson 

gets four times the heat from a given 

amount of fuel that the ordinary grate 

does; changes the air in the room every 

fifteen minutes; no draughts, no smoke. 

Burns any coal, wood or gas, and fits 
any fireplace. Burns 24 hours without 
attention. Has many other strong 
points. Please 


Send for Our Free Book 


to learn all about them. It describes and illus 
trates them all, gives prices, and shows our many 
beautiful patterns of grates and mantels. To get 
the book send postal with name and address on it 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 47 Beekman St., New York 
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Hotel on the 
North Shore 


and beautiful public rooms, 240 sl 
private baths. 

ing and fishing. 
Golf, croquet, and tennis. 
illustrated brochure. Address (unt 

















Magnificent sethion ' 
Delightful carriage a 


State Road in America (1629). Then 
appointed hotel on the New Bnglas id ¢ 


Send for 


AINSLIE & GRABO 
147K SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, Mass 





















O* LY thirty minutes from Boston. 


situated on the famous Puritan R 


beac! 


PY, 
WwW, d 













EVERGREENS FOR 
White Pine, 3 ft., 45e ; 


White Fir (concolor spruce), fine specimens, 
2-3 ft., fine, $2.50; 4-5 ft., fine, $4.50 each 


Norway Spruce (Picea excelsa) 2-3 ft., 60¢ each 


Dwarf Box—for g: 
$50.00 per M 

Retinospora plumosa, 
$3.25 each 

Euonymus radicans 
green creeper (new), 
$20.00 per ... 


trans. 2 3-4 ft., 75¢ 


Hemlocks (Tsuga Canadensis), fine plants, 
2-3 ft., 50c; 4-5 ft., extra fine, $1.75 each 


2-3 ft., $2.50; 4-5 ft., $5.00 





EASTERN NURSERIES, 


AUGUST PLANTING 


arde I 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ctr 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM —- Extra Bushy 
WE HAVE THE LARGEST AND BEST STO 








A Living-Room 


ndly advise me how to treat the walls 


a living-room 28 feet long, 18 feet 
8 feet 3 inches high? The room is at the 
of the house and has three 


exposures, 
nded on these sides by a wide piazza, 


irse, tends to darken the room some. 
are seven windows, and two doors 
lf way, opening on to the piazza. The 
d three feet high. The woodwork jg 
ind there is a mantel in the middle 
the room. The floor is a very pretty 
is covered by three large oriental rage 
ind buff predominate, with touches 


very pretty old-fashioned black 

rs. Would they be wholly out of place 
> Tf not, what should they be uphol- 
We have also a very nice mahogany 
d table Would it be permissible to 

the black walnut chairs? 
ul suggest for some simple window 
RE. i. 


r-roon 


we would suggest planning 


from the 


rugs, and making the 


ind buff Inasmuch as the room, 
is rather dark, buff is 
ted for the walls with a ceiling of a 
\t the 


windows, 
windows use curtains of 
idras—or if preferred, 


blue. The 
sick, as they are rather opaque 


Japanese 
latter curtains would 
s always attractive with old 
is also cherry. 
if they 
\ tapestry material in 


presume, 
could be 


olste re d. 


used here were 
shades would suit the 
table 
any mahog- 


ithogany 
iogany bookeases and 
ed here If there are 
vuld be upholstered in plain blue, 
ed for the walls, 


greater depth than either a buff 


which will give 


leimine. 


heading will be 
26, 27, and 28.) 


found on pages 


AT THE COST OF A CENT 


an article on queer letters sent 
blishers, says that a man in an 
town, whose literary efforts had 
r, sent. this letter to an editor: 


3a small place where I live, and 

f mine comes back, the whole 
Now, I know you don’t want the 

t, but I’m se nding it along just 
with a post-card, which I beg 

The postmistress will read it, 

ed not tell you that within three 

of what is on it will be all over 

yw when it comes that my manu- 
ted, and you need never return it to 
1il the card to me, and win my 


rd had been carefully typewritten and 
It bore these words: 
manuscript received, and 
Will write you fully regarding it as 
bl Is $100 a satisfactory price? 
— PUBLISHING CoMPANY. 


Cy Vour 





HO! This New Pro- 
fession is explained 
in it e 46-page illus 
a fe 
De 








sew 4 tea her, 
s. me Dressmaking Nursing, 
Management, 


orrespondenee courses for tI aie 
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t this attractive book. IT 
AN SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
all Chieago, Ul. 
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Today 
For this 
New Book We 


Advanced Ideas for Finishing Wood. Of Interest® 
0 All Home Lovers. 
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Read FREE 
Polishing Mitt 
Offer below 


You ought to have this book. . It 
ntains hundreds of money-saving 
suggestions, 














Are you satisfied with the appearance of your floors, furniture and woodwork? 
Would you like to know the secret of putting and keeping 
—the easiest and most economical method? 


If so, write for this book, “The Proper Treatment for Floors, W 
refinishing, cleaning and polishing wood. It gives the practical, labor-say 
experience in the business. Tells how you can finish pine to look almost as beautiful as hardw 
in oak, ash, birch, maple, beech and pine for floors, furniture and wo odwork. 1 I 
best to polish it so the luster will last. Spe: 
quartered oak differs from plain oak, what the vy art proces 
furniture really is. All the directions so sim yone can f 
Remember, this book is sent Free, prepaid, t t 
Johnson's Prepared Wax. 


them in perfect condition 


ry detail of the subject—finishing 

t who has had over twenty-two years 
roduce the latest artistic finishes 
er spots from furniture, and how 
e for the home; explains how 





All you need tokeep your Floors, Furniture and Woodwork in perfect 
condition with little effort and expense is a can of 


Johnson’s 
i Prepared Wax 






t 4 


| PREPARED WAX 


For Hoos! nter orf n sh 
air 
‘© Complete Finish and P 


and Johnson’s Polishing matt 
FREE Polishing Mitt offer 





Mai! us 





hnson's Prepared Wax and we 


will send you, pre} iid, I y yhnsor ng Mitt F ‘REE. We believe this mitt 

is just what you have been wanting. It is made of sheepskin with the w across the t s slipped on the hand, making it easy to 
polish al! surfaces, even grooves, with the palm and finger-tips. To remoy in stea 4 

Johnson's Prepared Wax icomes in paste form. It produces a lasting and artistic finish to w rt and dust will not adhere. It does not 

crack or peel off. Heel marks and scratches will not show. Johnson's Prepared Wax « 1x to the pound than any other. ‘That 

is one reason why it covers the most surface, gives the best, most lasting 7 with tl For polishing furniture and pianos 


there is nothing that will do the work so satisfactorily. It not only polis! es ~ 1 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint—*, Ib. cat ( 
per pound. If your dealer will not supply you, send us his name, together with ¢ 


ss out its natural be auty. 
1 and 2 Ib. car nts per Ib.; 4, 5, and 8 Ib. cans, So cents 


i we will s , prepal aid, a one pound can of Johnson's 





Prepared Wax, and enclose FREE one Johnson’s Polishing Mitt and the at book, “1 Pr 
Write today for the above book and mention Edition H.B.8. Send i 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Pie W/s0t-binishing dui 








ors, Woodwork and Furniture. 


Racine, Wis. 
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COUNTRY CLUB-HOUSES 


PW NHE furnishing of country club-houses 
has become a distinct 
interior decoration, 
plicity carries valuable suggestions 

for the treatment of interiors in general. 

The principles that hold good in a club are 

equally potent in the home, although few 

housewives would have the courage to live 
up to them. 
The pictures chosen to illustrate the point 


and in its sim- 


branch of 


summer houses. In 
it shows nothing un 
whole, it is a most 
Cover the walls 
clock and several vas 
tribute jardiniéres at 
with pillows, pile th 
and the room becomes 
The woodwork is } 
walls are equally sub 


mn 
TUL HIT 








in hand show two rooms in the “Essex 
County Club” in Manchester, and one room 
in the country club-house of Buffalo. For 
absolute simplicity the ladies’ reception- 
room in the Essex Club is a convincing ex- 
ample. There is not a picture on the walls, 
not an ornament on the mantel, not a single 
superfluous article in the room. Here is a 
situation to enlist the enthusiasm of a 
Thoreau or a Wagner. 

There is nothing remarkable about the 
room. The woodwork is good, but no better 
than in many country houses; the plain 
walls are duplicated in a hundred homes; the 
furniture is built on fine, sturdy lines, but so 
are most of the pieces found in well-equipped 





rt: su 
A ROOM IN THE COUNTRY CLUB, 


not changed its proporti 
as a whole is so altered 
ground is almost lost. 
Conditions in a club-! 
of a home, the opportuni 
are not the same, yet 
decoration are as applica 
other. The value of th 
furnishing lies in the fact 
ticable. It could be repe: 
house with equal charm a 
scheme could be varied 
troducing wicker pieces 
furniture upholstered 
anything could be 
was kept devoid of the s 


done 


4 


rs he me of this interior is ple: Sing. 

ung in Dutch blue, the wood. 

ese a and the furniture js 

nen taffeta the same color as 

\ lamp of deep vellow pottery 
ese shade in blue and white. 

this room is another apart- 

for the use of ladies. The 

«1 in dull blue paper with a 

the curtains are striped 


ES10?) 


he furniture is of rattan. A 
and a ping pong table are 
nt things in the room. It 

isy matter to make a_ perfect 

interior, but owing to the 
een kept so simple, it pleases, 
that the furniture is not 
paper is not especially 


that the rugs and the cur- 

ll unusual. 
m presents quite a differ- 
yet the simple note is still 
White paint is used here also, 
ys charming in a country room. 
like the others, is verv well 
No shelf mars the serenity of the 


: 
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PING PONG AND MAGAZINE ROOM, ESSEX COUNTY CLUB, MANCHESTER 








10 


chimney-piece, and no picture or decoration 
hides the beauty of the large panel. This 
severe treatment gives value and _ interest 
to the effective landscape panel at the 
right of the fireplace. Mr. Cary, the archi- 
tect, has used this old-fashioned landscape 
paper with effective results. The design is by 
Birge, and suggests in its decorative quality 
some of the old landscape papers in vogue a 
hundred years ago. The panels fill several 
large spaces and contribute largely to the 
attractiveness of the room. The furniture 
is exceedingly good, and consists of a pleasant 
mingling of willow, bamboo, and wooden 


VILLA LIFE 





“ OUNTRY | life 
in a warm 
y country must 
necessarily dif- 
fer in most of its es- 
sentials from that in a temperate region like 
our own, and, moreover, it has always been 
the invariable habit of the Italians to pass the 
winter in the city and the summer in the 
country, whereas in England it is the other 
way round. Undoubtedly villa life, which 
began to become popular with the Italian 
aristocracy in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, followed on lines set forth by the 
ancients, for we find that nearly all the great 
Roman and Florentine villas were built during 
the Renaissance, when the educated classes 
were permeated with an enthusiasm for clas- 
sical lore, and bent upon imitating the sort of 
rustic existence so glowingly described by 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and Plinv. 

Like their Roman ancestors, the Italians 
of the Renaissance took no delight in restless 
sports, but sought during the hot months 
peaceful retirement in a summer home situ- 
ated amongst luxurious gardens and com- 
manding magnificent view of sea and land. 
The finest existing Italian villas are merely 
adaptations of classical models, and are very 
rarely situated in the midst of vast parks. 
As a rule, the house is planted on the main 
road, with its gardens behind it, and these 
are often not only extremely large and 
beautiful, but full of quaint devices—arti- 
ficial lakes and grottoes, mechanical cascacles, 
and fantastical water-works which play all 
sorts of impish tricks upon unwary visitors, 
who not unfrequently, whilst sauntering 
down a pleasant grove, are the unsuspecting 
victims of some ludicrous water-joke, the 
branches above turning into shower-baths, 
or else the earth, opening suddenly at their 
feet, shoots up columns of water in the guise 
of improvised fountains. 

Under the Roman Empire, the country 
palaces and villas of the emperors and 
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pieces. Several hig rs be kept very simple, and this imperg. 
been covered with fl tz, whi e tion would work wonders towards 
in tune with the old-ti the restful and = attractive room 
There are several H irs an sibilities of chintz are manifold 
and a number of those s the Wi ther used as permanent upholstering op 
sors. The room is fully free ( he form of temporary covers. The chairs 
clutter, and, like t lis { rs Buffalo elub-house are upholstered jn 


many suggestions tor s ine vhich is of an old-fashion bouquet 
The plain mant 


The designs are sturdy and giye 
the simple, comfort: to the furnishings—a quality which 
appropriate for t] M c] 


Ing’ i bamboo and willow were 
summer rooms pres clusively. 
in the way of woo t lessons in sane anda comfortable 
ment. With such : ti both clubs offer a field for study 
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By RICHARD DAVEY 


patricians, the ret 
are still extant, wel 





and luxurious. to 
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The Florentine villas partook, however, of 
the character of the people, and are some- 
what somber and fortress-like. Some of 
them are very beautiful, and combine a well- 
organized farm with the sumptuous retreat 
of a great nobleman. The gardens are 
ysually of vast extent, curiously laid out in 
a somewhat formal and stately style, with 
many fantastically clipped box hedges and 
arbor-vite, which form a fine background 
for the many statues and fountains. It was 
in the gardens of one of these enchanting 
suburban retreats that a group of ladies and 
gentlemen, who had gathered there to avoid 
the plague, related, if we may believe 
Boceaccio, that renowned series of stories 
which he has ineorporated in _ his 
“Decameron.” 

Who can describe the glories of a Roman 
villa? Even the vivid pen of a Hawthorne 
has failed to give us more than a glimpse of 
their reposeful loveliness, their vast size, 
their architectural beauty, their pillars of 
rare marble, and their richly frescoed and 
gilded ceilings, or of the exceeding loftiness 
of their apartments, through which, even 
at hottest noon, the cooled air circulates 
freely from the exquisite gardens. The 
srandest specimen of villa architecture in 
Rome itself is undoubtedly the Ludovisi, 
which, however, to the eternal shame of its 
princely owner, has been mutilated of its 
“divinely beautiful gardens”—sold for 
“building purposes, ”’ The loss of the 
Ludovisi Gardens is, perhaps, the greatest 
that Rome has sustained in the present 
century. They were indescribably lovely, 
and from their terraces one had a series of 
the finest imaginable panoramas of Rome. 
The Pamphili-Doria and the Borghese are 
fortunately intact, and the public is allowed 
to drive in their beautiful parks. It is at 
Tivoli, Frascati, and Albano, however, that 
the Roman villa can be studied in all its 
combined magnificence ol architecture and 
garden, the vast Villa D’Este, with its curi- 
ous terraced gardens and mazes, the Villa 
Lante, now an ecclesiastical seminary, the 
huge Torlonia, and the hundred-roomed 
Mondragone, once belonging to the Borghese, 
and now a boys’ school under the direction 
of the Jesuits. 

The Genoese villas, like the Venetian, 
were mostly built in the light and elegant 
Paladian architecture, so popular through- 
out Northern Italy in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. They 
formed a continuous chain, on 
both sides of the city, along the 
coast of the Mediterranean for 
some thirty miles. Perhaps the 
finest specimens, so far as archi- 
tecture is concerned, will be found 
in the suburb of San Pier d’ Arena. 
Unfortunately, however, the ma- 
jority of these, although their ceil- 
ings are still rich in fresco, stucco, 
and gilding, have fallen in the 
course of time to base usage, and 
have been converted into factories. 
Not so, however, the villas a little 
farther on at Pegli. Here we have 
the famous Villa Pallavicino, with 
its camellia groves and its curious 


VILLA LIFE IN ITALY 


artificial lakes. Closer to the sea is the Villa 
Doria, the gardens of which contain a sylvan 
theater of most ingenious construction. The 
trees on either side have been clipped so as to 
form ‘‘wings,”’ whereas the auditorium con- 
sists of an amphitheater of rustic seats charm- 
ingly arranged one above the other under the 
shade of some of the oldest and largest oak- 
trees in Italy. Here during the days of the 
tenaissance classical comedies, by Plautus 
and Menander, were frequently performed in 
the presence of a parterre of Genoese prin- 
cesses and marchionesses and their attendant 
cavalieri servants. 

Happily, a great number of pictures have 
survived to our time, illustrating the sort 
of life led in the villas which the Venetians 
built at Mestre or on the borders of the 
srenta, as far up as Padua. In the pictures 
Veronese, Tiepolo, Longhi, 
Guardi, and Canalletto we can trace the 
developments of Venetian villa life from the 
fourteenth down to the beginning of the 
present century. They seem to have spent 
the summer months in a very agreeable man- 
ner, and were much addicted to feasting, 
al fresco, on their marble terraces, 
to shooting the popinjay, rowing regattas, 
dancing by the light of the 
listening to serenades. 

In the eighteenth century there was a 
perfect rage among the Venetians for villa 
life, la villagiatura, and Goldoni has satirized 
the petty scandals, intrigues, and above all 
the very magnificent amount of gambling 
earried on in the earthly paradises which 
the Venetians had created for themselves in 
the delightful environs of their enchanting 
city. 

Gambling and games of chance of all sorts, 
roulette included, reached such a pitch that 
it was no unfrequent thing for a man to stake 
his house and nearly all his belongings on a 
single card. Thus, in 1777, Signor Giovani 
Contarini, who—considering he was a sena- 
tor, and had reached the mature age of 
sixtv—ought to have known better, staked 
his splendid villa on the Brenta and all its 
contents upon a single turn of the wheel. 
As luck would have it, the villa was won by 
a penniless youth, named Grimani, who 
settled the matter by forthwith marrying old 
Contarini’s heiress. Equally brilliant and 
“fast’’ was the existence led in the Milanese 
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Orta, and one has but to 
contemporary memoirs to fall 
thousand piquant and quaint 
anecdotes of intrigue and petty scandal 
which startled the bewigged and powdered 
society of those days. 

In our time Italian villa life, like every- 
thing else, has lost much of its picturesque- 
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ness, and has become less stately and more 
homely. It has been my privilege to have 
passed many months with Italians in their 
country homes, and I must say I shall never 
forget their charming simplicity, and above 
all the hearty affection which I observed 
invariably to exist parents and 
children, or how gay and unconventional 
life was in these fine old villas, where there 
was no obligation to dress for dinner, or 
ceremony of any sort or kind, but a truly 
free-and-eas\ 


between 


existence, tempered by good 
breeding and good humor. 


JEWELS KEPT UNDER GUARD 
HE world’s royal jewels are as much 
looked after as its secret war weapons, 
and stringent measures are adopted 
for their protection in times of both 
peace and war 

Take the priceless gems belonging to 
Nicholas II. and his family. Before the war 
broke out with Russia and Japan,the majority 
of the jewels were lving about in their satin- 
lined cases, in boudoirs and dressing-rooms; 
now they are stored in a monster strong room, 
many feet the roval palace of St. 
Petersburg. 

Not only has the strong room burglar and 
dynamite proof doors, but it is guarded day 
and night by a body of army officers, one 
hundred strong, who, with loaded revolvers 
and drawn swords, are ready at any moment 
to repel an attack upon the treasure-house. 

The Shah of Persia owns more precious 
stones than any other monarch or commander 
in the world. He keeps $10,000,000 worth 
in a glass jar in his bedroom, but the remain- 
der of his jewels, to the value of many millions, 
are locked in a huge safe at his palace at 
Teheran, and a body of fiftv men find em- 
ployment in guarding it. 

Standing on the banks of the river Tiber 
is a curious-looking fort. Within it isa stair- 
case which leads to an underground strong 
room, bounded on two sides by the river, 
where the jewels of Italv’s king are hidden. 

In the event of war the fort can 
be removed, and the approaches 
to the secret vault entirely hidden. 
Only the king himself and two or 
three of his court know precisely 
where the strong room is situated. 

King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andria do not wear real gems very 
often. For safety’s sake they 
wear paste jewels which are exact 
copies of the valuable originals. 
The real stones repose somewhere 
in the recesses of Windsor Castle, 
and are carefully guarded by the 
finest detectives of the day, who 
reside in the castle as ordinary 
officials. The jewels in the Tower 
of London are similarly protected. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR AVIARIES 


HOW TO BUILD THEM, HOW TO STOCK THEM WITH BIR! 


OR those who are considering the 

erection of an elaborate and_ thor- 

oughly artistic bird home, no more 

pleasing example can be found than 
the aviary recently built on the handsome 
Andrew MeNally estate in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. It is about fifty feet in length. The 
two ends are about twelve feet wide, while 
the center room with its circular front is 
twenty feet wide. The rear wall is built 
entirely of cobblestones of various sizes. 
Ferns and water-plants cling in the crevices, 
and a miniature waterfall gives a realistic 
woodland touch. The roof consists of a 
substantial framework with a covering of 
wire mesh. The front and sides of the struc- 
ture are of wire. Blue-grass, green and re- 
freshing, in which the birds delight to scratch 
for worms and bugs, carpets the house. In 
the center is a generous-sized cement pool 
which catches the spray of a fountain. The 
aviary is so large and the nature-furnishings 
so considerate of their needs, the birds realize 
no restrictions, and are continually happy, 
musical, and well groomed. The house, 
which cost several hundred dollars, would 
be an impractical undertaking except for 
people without financial limitations who are 
privileged to gratify their fancies to their 
heart’s content. For a rich man, such an 
aviary is merely a plaything. For a poor 
man it would be a financial elephant. 

In furnishing an aviary, some attention 
should be paid to the arrangement of perches, 
the accommodations for nesting, and if the 
house is large enough to permit of a garden, 
care should be exercised in the selection of 
shrubs and trees and vines. The habits of 


the various species of birds which are to 

occupy the aviary should be studied, and the 

teachings of nature followed as nearly as 

possible, for these little feathered people 
* Continued from the July House BEAvTIFUL. 
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SECOND ARTICLE* 
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AN ATTRACTIVE PALM-THATCHED AVIARY 


Though the cost will be somewhat greater, 
doing this will really be economy, for the 
results will be eminently more satisfactory. 
In the store, birds are usually confined in 
small cages, in perhaps a poorly ventilated 
room. Their vitality is lessened by these 
restrictions. If taken directly from this 
place to an outdoor aviary, they require 
digent eare to keep them alive and well. 
In the commercial aviary, where they have 
an abundance of fresh air and space to exer- 
cise their wings, the foreign birds become 
acclimated. They gain health and strength, 
until they are quite equal to performing with 
grace their prospective tasks of ornamenting 
or vocalizing some home aviary. It is said 
there is no way of telling a bird’s age except 
near the time of the first moulting, when he 
changes from a sedate quaker into all the 
mature splendor of elegant coloring and attire. 

Birds having different food-habits should 
he kept in separate cages. Most of the 
singers demand soft food, while the orna- 
mental birds are principally seed - eaters. 
{mong the seed-eaters are the most beauti- 
fully plumaged birds in the world—the birds 
most sought for aviaries. Thev are orna- 
mental rather than musical, for, strange as 


IN PASADENA, CAL. 


it may seem, beautiful birds rarely have good 
voices. They will chirrup and twitter and 
hoot and squawk, but with melody most of 
them are unfamiliar. Some of the most 
attractive birds in this class include the lady 
goldfinch, the strawberry finch, which is a 
sweet singer in certain seasons, cut-throat 
finch, society finch, Lawrence  goldfinch, 
Arkansas goldfinch, willow goldfineh, and, in 
fact, all the finches, both native and foreign. 
The zebra is an exceptionally good breeder 
in captivity, having been known to produce 
thirty-five nestlings in one vear. It is also a 
Cardinals are especially beauti- 
ful, but are quarrelsome in breeding-time, 
and should be watched lest they turn the 
aviary into a prize-fighters’ ring. The Aus- 
tralian weaver and the American oriole are 
practically of the same family, and are prized 
for aviaries because of their gorgeous plumage. 
The Java sparrow, white-headed nun, black- 
headed nun, Indigo bird, nutmeg bird, shaft- 
tailed wydah, lazula bunting, English bull- 
finch, love birds, and scores of others in the 
class are worth considering. 

Among the soft-food birds are the mock- 
ing-bird, robin, red-winged blackbird, Pheno- 
pala, waxbills, linnets, thrushes, skylark, 
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MR. ASTOR’S PA 


MAZING wonders are being wrought by 

Mr. William Waldorf Astor, the American 

millionaire and naturalized British sub 

ject, upon the historic Hever estate in 

Kent, which he recently purchased, savs 
the London Daily Mirror. 

The owner is spending money with a lavish hand 
in beautify ing the expanse ol 2,000 acres that spread 
around the old moated castle. 

Though the cost of the undertaking is probably 
not definitely known to Mr. Astor himself, the 
popular estimate is that over six million dollars 
will be expended upon the improvements during 
the next two vears 

There is no busier area in industrial England 
to-day. About one thousand men of all trades 
have taken up their residence in the neighborhood 

Yesterday a reporter paid a visit to the place, 
Which nestles at the foot of a hill. The read, which 
hitherto led close by the eastle, has been diverted 


and now passes some hundred yards further away. 
To make this new road it has been necessary to 
build two bridges over the River Eden, which 
winds through the estate. 

found the castle masons and carpenters are 
building a picturesque model village, toned to 
harmonize with the gray old walls of the castle 
\ bridge built across the moat joins the new build- 
ings with the old; but the most gigantie part of 
the work is the making of a lake where formerly 
green meadows stretched. This lake will cover an 
area of nearly fiftv acres and will be sixteen feet 
in depth. 

In its present topsv-turvy state the estate sug- 
gests Clapham Junction, for everywhere run rail- 
way lines, and fussy little engines snort up and 
down. Each day seven hundred and fifty truck- 
loads of soil are earried away to make a“ bed for 
the great lake. 

Round the outer edge of the estate runs a fine 
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European birds 
are popular as aviary entertainers, for most 
of them possess fine voices. 

An aviary filled with representative game- 


nonpareil, Pekin nightingale. 


birds of America, such as the sage-hen, 
prairie-chicken, plover dove, or pigeon, 
grouse, duck, mountain and valley quail, 
would be a novelty 

In one of the aviaries of 8. Tyler, of Pasa- 
dena, California, who has what is undoubt- 
edly the largest collection of rare birds in the 
West, is an interesting litter of twenty 
mountain quail that are being mothered by 
a bantam hen. The eggs which produced 
this family were a fraction of ninety-five that 
were laid by one quail during the vear. As 
she refused to set, evidently thinking she had 
done her duty in egg-culture, the fruit of her 
labors were turned over to a good-natured 
chicken, with the above result. The pos- 
session of a game-bird aviary would hardly 
be possible except for a wealthy man, for 
the birds are many of them hard to obtain 
and expensive, and they would require a 
larger aviary than songsters or the smaller 
ornamental birds. 

An aviary containing a collection of doves 
might also be interesting. 


LACE 


deer fence, and a pond is being dug. High up 
on the hill a model farm has been built, with 
every modern and most perfect appliance. 

Close behind the castle an Italian garden is 
being laid out, surrounded by high walls, with 
many niches and stone brackets for statues. 

The utmost rigor is observed to keep the public 
from entering the estate and from taking photo- 
graphs of the building as it rises. Workmen have 
been discharged at a moment’s notice who have 
tried to snapsh rt the operations 

Only a few davs ago a well-known member of 
the peerage motored over for the purpose of taking 
a snapshot or two of the place No allowance 
was made for the distinguished visitor; he had to 
depart empty handed 

Mr. Astor himself takes the keenest interest in 
his great project, and is constantly down at Hever 
watching the working of the miracle. 

Hever Casile was built in the reign of Edward III. 


























HERE is no part of the home-building 
problem more troublesome to owner 
and architect, more fraught with 
disappointments, misunderstandings, 

and regrets, than the question of cost. In at- 
tempting to throw some helpful light on this 
subject I shall also endeavor to correct cer- 
tain common mistaken ideas on the part of 
the laity concerning architect’s services, 
which are more or less germane to our 
subject. 

“How much money can I afford to put 
into our new house?’ This is the first 
question raised by the average man after he 
has bought his piece of ground. His wife 
may have been dreaming and planning for 
vears the manner of house she would build, 
but the dreams and plans must somehow be 
made to fit into the more or less elastic appro- 
priation. In this process of fitting the dream- 
plans must almost invariably be shrunken, 
and often thrown aside as complete misfits. 
This is particularly true in this present 
period of high prices, which bear hard upon 
the would-be home-builder of moderate 
means and large desires. He goes to an 
architect and shows him some rough 
plans, and perhaps a cut from a magazine, 
of a house which might easily cost ten thou- 
sand dollars, and asks if something on similar 
lines and of equal size cannot be built in his 
neighborhood for six or seven. 

There is a certain rough-and-ready way 
for estimating, which any one can apply to a 
given plan, the use of which might often 
check false hopes. In a given locality all 
buildings of similar size, design, and construc- 
tion cost to build—or should cost (which, by 
the way is another story) the same price 
per cubic foot of solid content from basement 
floor to peak of roof. Note the qualifying 
conditions: Similarity in size, design, and 
construction in one given locality. Allowance 
must be made also for fluctuations in the 
price of labor and material. 

The accompanying diagrams show how 
the factors of height are obtained in com- 
puting the cubic contents of a house. The 
ground plan areas A, B, and C, respectively, 
being multiplied by the heights a, b, and e. 
If there are large or numerous dormers, they 
should also be taken into account. 

After the contents have been obtained 
comes the crucial question of the cost to be 
allowed per cubic foot. Under the condi- 
tions before stated, the answer is not difficult. 
Houses of the better class, however, which 
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size and kind will cost, even before the plans 
have been drawn. This is a mistake. It is 
possible to estimate, or rather to guess 
closely, What a proposed school building, a 
factory, or a warehouse of a certain type will 
cost per cubie foot, particularly if one is a 
specialist who designs many similar build- 
ings and keeps accurate records of the cost 
of his work. But residences, if they are 
designed in an artistic and individual spirit, 
are constantly varying, and there is no fixed 
basis of comparison. All forecasts of cost 
in this particular field must therefore be 
syesses based in a general way on experience, 
and requiring considerable latitude. On a 
stiff market like the present one, nothing is 
easier than to under-estimate the cost 
particularly where local contractors are so 
husv as to desire to undertake no small work 
except at a high percentage of profit, and 
when artisans are so much sought after at or 
above the union scale of wages as to feel 
under no compulsion to work steadily and 
rapidly. A building erected by workmen 
afraid of losing their jobs, and working 
industriously to satisfy their foreman, might 
easily cost twenty per cent less than the 
same building from the hands of men in- 
different to discharge for inefficiency. 

Returning to more familiar factors, a few 
words concerning the comparative cost of 
different materials and methods of construc- 
tion may be of interest, being suggested by 
the questions which clients most frequently 
ask. 

First—“ Plaster’? houses: 
do they cost than ordinary frame buildings? 
Compared with an exterior covering of good 
well-painted siding or ship-lap or stained 
shingles, a three-coat Portland cement plaster 
covering on metal lath is worth from three 
to six cents more per square foot, making 
no allowance for openings. Plasterers’ esti- 
mates vary widely on this class of work, it 
being comparatively new. The frame exte- 
rior is, of course, quite variable in cost, de- 
pending upon locality, kind and grade of 
material used, and whether it will be stained 
or painted. One good brush coat of creosote 
stain costs about half as much as two coats 
of paint over priming. The metal lathing 
and cement finish can be roughly estimated 
at ten cents per square foot, shingles at four 
to seven cents, and stain at one cent for each 
coat, as a basis of comparison. Any carpen- 
ter can quote the current local price for 
shingling with a given kind and grade of 
shingle. Plaster for exterior work will be 
considered in detail in a later article. 

Brick veneer construction with a good 
“sand-mold” or paving brick ought to be 
had for five or six per cent more than metal 
lath or plaster. Solid brick exterior wall 
construction will vary from ten to twenty 
per cent above plaster, the price of brick 
being exceedingly variable according to 
locality and quality of brick. Good “sand- 
molds” or “pavers”? can be had at country 
yards at from six to nine dollars per thou- 
sand, while the finest faney face bricks cost 
as high as fifty in city markets. 

Impervious face bricks of all shades, 
beautiful in color and texture, are sold in 
the local market at twenty-six dollars. 
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With the steadily rising price of good 
shingles, the comparative cost of tile and 
slate roofs is becoming a question of interest 
to builders of good houses. At present a 
roof of the best shingles costs nearly half as 
much as tile and will require renewing or 
extensive repairing in from ten to fifteen 
years. Shingles will cost from five to seven 
cents a square foot in the roof; tile, fourteen 
to sixteen. Copper for flashing, ete., instead 
of tin, zine, or galvanized iron, must accom- 
pany the tile, and is, of course, an added 
item of expense, but for a permanent home, 
of otherwise substantial and durable con- 
struction, a tile roof is a wise investment. 
Slates are seldom as agreeable, either in color 
or texture, although somewhat less expen- 
sive. 

For porch floors wood is being supplanted 
by more durable materials. kxclusive of 
earth and gravel filling—or steel framing 
a good cement floor can be laid for about 
seventeen cents a foot including wood 
centering on steel frame or with a reinforce- 
ment of expanded metal, or steel rods, on 
earth filling or spans from wall to wall. 

Brick paving exclusive of supporting con- 
struction is worth from seven to eighteen 
cents a square foot. Good pavers can be 
bought in central Illinois, for example, at 
six or seven dollars a thousand. The same 
grade of bricks in Chicago, owing to trade 
combinations, transportation charges, and 
middlemen’s profits, cost from fourteen to 
eighteen dollars, or more than double, 
illustrating the importance of locality in de- 
termining the cost of building. 

In a country town an intelligent laborer 
at two or three dollars for a nine or ten hour 
day, can lay a good brick pavement for 
porch, terrace, or walk. In Chicago the 
same work must be done by a union mason 
at the rate of sixty-five cents an hour for 
an eight-hour day, unless no other work 
remains to be done on the premises—in 
which case union restrictions can be ignored. 

The cost of house-building, except perhaps 
in times of panic and rapidly falling prices, 
is commonly underestimated. There are 
three prime factors in underestimating: 
Clients expect too much, as a rule, for their 
appropriations, being misled by a_ vast 
amount of garbled misinformation as_ to 
the cost of building. Warned by friends 
against the traditional extravagance of 
architects, they purposely and with malice 
aforethought usually understate their appro- 
priations from ten to fifty per cent. Know- 
ing from experience that clients usually so 
understate their price limits, architects are 
inclined to be too optimistic and too ready 
to attempt to plan a ten-thousand-dollar 
house to fit a limit of six. A condition of 
affairs un-businesslike, though common, and 
full of trouble and disappointment for both 
parties. 

A written agreement or contract entered 
into before a line has been drawn would pre- 
vent those misunderstandings which often 
occur between the fairest and most reason- 
able men, having the best of intentions, but 
quite opposite points of view. 

Such a contract, being for professional and 
therefore flexible and not strictly definable 


is) 
or limited services, cannot be absolutely 
hard and fast like an ordinary business agree- 
ment, but it should stipulate as to fees— 
and terms of payment—and the amount of 
appropriation, and might, with fairness to 
both parties, provide that in case the cost 
is exceeded by over fifteen per cent, the 
preparation of new or revised plans should 
be at the architect’s expense, if a reduced 
scheme be acceptable to the owner. An 
absolute guarantee of cost cannot reason- 
ably be asked of an architect, unless he be 
paid an extraordinary fee for the gambling 
risk involved, as too many of the conditions 
affecting cost are not strictly under his con- 
trol. No accurate estimate of cost can be 
made except upon very complete working 
plans and specifications, and then only by 
experts in that particular line, which few 
architects ever pretend to be. An archi- 
tect is employed chiefly in planning and 
supervising the erection of the buildings, 
not in making detailed estimates of cost, 
which can only be prepared closely by 
experts in close touch with the markets and 
thoroughly familiar with every detail per- 
taining to the cost of labor and materials. 
Even with their supposed knowledge of 
prices—a knowledge upon which business 
success or failure must largely depend—the 
bids of contractors vary widely for the same 
work. For example, the writer has had 
bids varying one hundred per cent on a very 
modest home, while variations of twenty- 
five per cent between highest and lowest 
bids are common. 

As the author of an article on bungalow 
in the June number of this magazine has 
very aptly explained—the price one must pay 
for a building is not always the actual cost of 
labor and materials plus a fair profit, but 
what the lowest available bidder in a par- 
ticular locality is willing to accept. Some- 
times the lowest available bidder asks an 
undue percentage of profit sometimes he is 
very anxious for the work or makes a mistake 
in his figures and does the work at about 
cost or at a loss. 

It seems fair, however, that a limit should 
be fixed by mutual agreement as above re- 
quested in order to protect both parties, the 
one from extravagance, the other from unrea- 
sonable demands. While this question of the 
architect’s responsibility as to cost has given 
rise to no little litigation, there is no estab- 
lished American precedent, but the English 
courts have decided that architects are en- 
titled to a margin of fifteen per cent. 

In the foregoing statements concerning 
cost of building, the item of architect’s fees 
has not been included. It should be under- 
stood in the preliminary agreement whether 
or not the amount of the architect’s fee is 
included in the preliminary estimate. As to 
the cost of architect’s services to be added 
they vary from three to ten per cent. The 
common idea that five per cent is a standard 
fee for residence work is a mistaken one 
Good modern work of this class, with its 
multiplicity of small details and the amount 
of personal attention required in proportion 
to the cost of the building, cannot be done 
with even a modest living profit at less than 
seven per cent, and for small work, carefully 
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done, ten per cent is not too high. There 
are in Chicago fifteen or twenty architects 
who charge seven or eight per cent for resi- 
dence work and at least two who charge ten, 
no matter how great the cost. The “five 
per cent”’ fixed in the public mind is simply a 
minimum recommended by the American 
Institute of Architects as a general minimum. 
A skilled artist, whether a painter or an 
architect, cannot be expected to create a 
fine piece of work for the hire of the ordinary 
craftsman. In all other professions the fees 
vary according to personal skill and reputa- 
tion. 

It is for each home-builder to determine for 
himself whether it is worth his while to pay 
what appears to be a high price for the per- 
sonal service of a skilled designer, to pay 
the usual fee for mediocre service, or to save 
on cost of plans by using ready-made “ plan- 
factory blue-prints” while running the risk 
of large extras and other similar troubles. 
The majority will continue, undoubtedly, to 
take the middle course. 

This article would scarcely be complete 
without a few words on the subject of extras. 
There is nothing connected with the opera- 
tion of building a home which is more dreaded 
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ROOM that misses success by a 
hair’s breadth is more difficult to 
classify than a room that fails from 
every point of view. One is wholly 
bad, and is therefore easily analyzed. The 
other, escaping beauty by a narrow line, 
cannot be disposed of in a few sentences. 
It becomes, however, a greater object lesson 
in household decoration than the apartment 
that meets entire condemnation. 
. lo this class belongs the library shown in 
the first illustration. The opportunities for 
treating a beautiful interior were, in this 
stance, very unusual. Two serious faults 
mar an otherwise successful result the fire- 
place and the picture window. Upon these 
two features, it is safe to say that both archi- 
tect and owner spent considerable thought, 
which makes the pity of it only greater. 
The window has been made the chief feature 
of the room, too much so for good archi- 








A ROOM-THAT JUST ESCAPES BEAUTY 


tecture. The “inlook’’ has been sacrificed 
to the outlook. The outlook is exceptionally 
fine. This point must be conceded at once, 
and we can readily understand the owner's 
wish for large panes of glass that would give 
as much value as possible to the beautiful 
surroundings. The propriety of making 
the outdoor feeling so strong need not 
be considered. 


now 
Undoubtedly small windows 
with divided panes would not suit the archi- 
tecture of the house. The question lies with 
the window treatment and its relation to the 
rest of the room. 

Granting that the large window is in order, 
how treat it to the best advantage? Not as 
it is shown here, with leaded divisions at the 
side and top. Not with leading at all if the 
best results are Imagine 
the leading and the side divisions removed, 
imagine the window reduced in size to the 
central portion, and slightly 


to be obtained. 


raised to a 
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higher point in the wall. (Imagine also the 
removal of the jardiniére to some other point 
of the room, where the green within and the 
ereen without could not conflict. 

The room still retains its picture features, 
but the picture has been brought into correct 
relation with the wall space. It 
seems too large for its setting The window 
gains in beauty, and the room becomes more 
livable at once. It is an interior, not an out 
door room, masquerading as a library. The 
books and furniture seem in harmony with 
the walls, which was not 

The fireplace is the 
beauty. The wooden cornice is heavy for the 
apparent size of the room, but inasmuch as we 
are unable to study it in relation to the entire 
apartment we pass over this point. The 
insertion of the painting we do not hesitate 
to condemn. The marble of this chimnev- 
piece is richly marked In veining and in 
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color, it is highly decorative. To place a 
picture against such a background is like 
hanging a canvas against a figured tapestry. 
One ruins the other. Imagine the entire 
space filled with marble. Imagine all the 
bric-&-brae swept from the mantel. Imagine 
simple electric light fixtures especially de- 
signed for the chimney. How the room 
gains in dignity and beauty. 

The furniture in this interior is well chosen. 
The table with its restrained treatment is 
especially pleasing, and the entire arrange- 
ment of books and small appointments is 
‘arried out with admirable taste. 

The room in Illustration II. presents more 
common problems. Its type is known from 
Maine to Oregon. 
tain, the satin sofa pillow, and the deadly 
lampshade lurk, there this over-dressec! 
interior is found. It is not a living-room, 
nor yet a parlor in the old-time meaning of 
the word. Parlors, although uninhabitable, 
were dignified places; cold and formal, but 
eminently respectable. They were seldom 
cluttered. They were too unused for that. 
This room is an enlarged reception-room, 
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colorless, lifeless, che: t ost ec ed. In its present position the palm 
spicuous characteristi of rs to be growing out of a pillow, which 
dividuality ; its secon e ol alled poor decoration also. Upon 


home feeling. floor are numerous articles which ean 

The furniture has the grave fault of loo er be classed under the head of “ usefyl” 
insecure. The chairs tables appe ornamental.” They include a ching 
unequal to fulfilling their hey n essed in a coat and hat, a large seg. 
be well constructed it e designs a diminutive pair of bellows. 
unfortunate, inasmuch as they suggest i he hearth is an oil-painting, repre 
curity. The smallest tal | the la g scene in the tropics. By one of 
—which is the usual ci tar rool ittle ironies of household art, it jg 
of this class. | directly in front of the fireplace, 
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fussy cover, its load « architects design with such a 
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poor decorative treatm ol for half a dozen chimney pieces, 
other must be mov my hat a medley of trifles is set forth: a 
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small clock, with its hands 
pointing to eleven-thirty, 
fans, cut-glass rose-bowls, and family photo- 
graphs. 

If there is one place in the house where 
personal pictures should not intrude, the 
reception-room is that spot. In the living- 
room the presence of family pictures is 
questionable, but in the formal room of the 
house, there should never be the slightest 
doubt on the point. 

The beauty of the mantel would be greatly 
enhanced if three-fourths of the things were 
removed. Nothing should be placed on the 
top shelf, as the lines of the mantel are 
marred by bric-A-brac. 

The construction of the fireplace would be 
greatly improved if the two upper shelves 
were removed. With them would disappear 
the turned columns and the ornamental 
molding, and, presto! the entire room would 
be transformed. The fireplace would then 
have the character of the chimney-piece in 
the Ladies’ Parlor in the Essex County 
Club, illustrated on page 9, which is one of the 
most satisfactory that has ever appeared in 
THe Houser Beavtirvt. 

The window treatment of this room is not 
particularly happy. Like the fireplace, it 
Is somewhat overdone. The leaded glass 
repeats the wreath and garland motif of the 


perennially 
hbon-bon boxes, 
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frieze. A good deal of thought has evidently 
been expended in order to make it very 
“correct.” It lacks charm and life, how- 
ever, and the somewhat millinery effect is 
further emphasized by the curtains. 

Qur final criticism in regard to the room is 
the chandelier, which is trivial and inade- 
quate. The removal of the chandelier and 
the superfluous trim of the mantel, together 
with the changes suggested, would work a 
transformation. A better adjustment of 
pictures and a simple window arrangement 
would complete the good work. The room 
would then furnish an excellent example of 
the before and after treatment. 

Illustration III. is in a class by itself. 
Here we have a touch of the “baronial’’ 
armor, cross-swords, and carved furniture. 
These are often desirable adjuncts in an oak- 
paneled hall, provided the other accessories 
are in harmony. 

Historic styles in furniture are treated 
with a light hand here. The carved table, 
the spinning-wheel, the teakwood tabourette, 
the ball and fringe portitre, the colonial 
mirror, the armor, the silk lampshades, the 
plaques, the seven-branch candle- 
sticks, the ebony elephants, the cut glass, 
and the embroidered sofa pillows, form a 
startling medley of the important and the 
trifling. A different wall treatment and the 
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removal of nine-tenths of the 
would work a radical change. 

The furniture itself calls for criticism, par- 
ticularly the table, which is both massive 
and ornate. Fine old carved furniture is 
desirable; always with the proviso that 
it has a consistent setting. Reproductions 
of old pieces have value also, under certain 
conditions. But furniture which is merely 
a combination of old motifs, grafted upon 
incorrect interpretations of famous designs, 
cannot be indorsed from any standpoint. 
Possibly careful handwork may enter into the 
making. If so the result is more deplorable, 
for good material and valuable time have 
been squandered. 

The table in this hall was doubtless ex- 
pensive. From the carved lions on the cor- 
ners, each with a brass ring in his mouth, 
to the huge dolphins at the base, it is a merry 
jest in wood-carving. The chairs are better 
than the table, but they too are a bit humor- 
ous. Imagine simple, sturdy furniture of 
oak stained like the woodwork. Imagine 
the walls of a fine strong tone. Imagine the 
removal of the ball and fringe portiére 
and the other non-essentials. This hall has 
great possibilities. It could have been made 
livable and full of dignity, and the e qualities 
could have been attained at one-half the ex- 
penditure of the present scheme of furnishing. 
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A NORTH CAROLINA HOME INDUSTRY 


HOSE small shops, dealing in unique 
wares not handled by department 
stores, have always had a particular 
fascination for me, so I did not feel 

surprised when I found myself in ‘The 

Workshop” in Louisville, Kentucky, lured 

there by a promise to see the best hand- 

woven “‘blue and white” coverlets and rugs 
in the South. 

Some years ago my interest in these woven 
coverlets was excited by an article in THE 
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House BeavtiFuL on the Berea industry of 
that nature. It gave an account of the 
weaving done by the women of the Kentucky 
mountains, and was illustrated, if I remember 
correctly, by one or two cuts showing the 
patterns most used in their “kivers.” I 
afterwards saw a good collection of them, 
which gave me an opportunity to study the 
colors, weight, and execution. After seeing 
these, it came in my way to judge of quality, 
color, and design of a small number of good 
antique counterpanes, all of them 
“blue and white.” The Berea 
articles had advanced a step 
beyond these old ones, inasmuch 
as they showed three colors, 
blue, brown, and green. 

I had seen a piece of one of 
these used as a rug, but did not 
consider it satisfactory in that 
capacity, for the reason that it 
had not weight enough to lie 
flat. This use of the fabric set 
me to wondering why it could 
not be made double or treble the 
usual weight, and thus open up 
a new field of usefulness for the 
mountain product. Then came 
my visit to “The Workshop,” 
and my introduction to the 
North Carolina weaving. 

Here I saw, to my great de- 
light, not only a_ beautiful, 
closely woven fabric for beds, 
cushions, and portiéres, but a 
heavy weight for floors. 

I lost no time in possessing 
myself of the full history of this 
mountain industry, and so inter- 
esting was it to me that I feel 
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sure that a large number ( sof T ind pure as those seen in any Persian 
House BEAUTIFUL will s mv interest Her shades of green are particularly 

The woman who has : ed 1 SU nd a coral pink made the most beauti- 
in cottage industry is Kkmma A for a pink bathroom that I have 
Duckett. She comes North (¢ That the colors are ‘‘fast” and 
mountain family, and commenced her wot washing is proved by the fact that 
eighteen or nineteen years : oe be both pink and a delicate lettuce 
inspired, as she says, by some Northern ladi« have been washed more than once 


who took an interest i WO! 1 he t losi 
necessity to make a 
her home and childret 

At that time she could t one pat 
tern, and knew the fort 
only. Now she can ( the rin 
colors, and many shades 
weaves a number o! 
by herself. Each one 
be seen in the photogray 

The first picture shows 
eards in her hands, in 
rolls for the wheel 
directly from the shee 
herself, cards it into rolls 
the “big wheel” show: 
reels it on the reel 
wheel. It is then giv 
and is dyed. 

This varn is not like t 
yarn of commerce, but i tton warp. 
looks as if it were s} er 
wool; in fact, | thought ‘ 
it, that possibly it had t r 
merino sheep, but Mrs. D 
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SPINNING THE YARN 


That they are substan- 

the fact that she twists all 

the warp herself, and it is a 
rand when complete. 

cotton and wool are ready, the 


not, but comes from the ba nary warp is put int o the rough loom, shown in the 
sheep. ph, the wool is wound on reed bob- 

Her dyes are a secret | t for the large shuttle, which she 
known only to herself and cl ( ur her hand, and she weaves the rugs 
made of indigo and the vario roots l attempted to give some idea of 
and flowers found in the Car ns he few shown in the picture taken in 


The Workshop.” 

Her names are as_ individual 
is her work. “Old Duckett,” 
the largest pattern, is one which 
has been handed down in her 
family. The smallest pattern is 

The Methodist Wheel.”’ Why 
Methodist” I do not know. 
The other rather large pattern 
North Carolina Beauty,” and 
is a beauty indeed, in any color. 
One very satisfactory pattern, 
ot pictured, is called “The 
Brook.”’ 

I am told at “The Workshop” 
that the “blue and white” easily 
leads all other colors in popular- 

[ think that is because 

blue and white” is best known, 

and is considered in a way 
typical. For the reason that 
the greater number of the old 
spreads” are “blue and white,” 

that combination is considered 
very colonial, and best suited to 
go with old mahogany, but I 
hink more intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Duckett’s work 
MRS. DUCKETT AT THE LOOM will educate the feminine buying 
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publie to an appreciation of the 
fact that some of the beautiful 
cool greens, soft ambers, and pale 
pinks would harmonize perfectly 
with old mahogany. 

Her loom the picture shows to 
be as rude and heavy as those of 
the Navajo workers. It is capable 
of weaving a material forty-five 
inches in width, and much nar- 
rower if desired. 

My own rugs have been ordered 
with an extra length of fringe, and 
into this I have drawn threads of 
the wool to correspond with those 
used in the design, and then tied 
it in a pattern. This may be a 
little troublesome, but I think the 
result pays for the labor. 

Her patterns are all geometrical, 
and are woven with sufficient ac- 
euracy to “hit” when sewed to- 
vether. She has had orders for 
rugs in carpet size, and these were 
made by sewing two or more 
breadths together, just as the 
“kivers”’ are sewed. 

She says that she can copy any 
pattern sent her. I have not tried 
her on this, but judging from the 
skill shown in what I have seen, 
I do not doubt her assertion. 

Hitherto she has attempted, 
with the help of her children, to 
do all the work, but now she ex- 
pects to hire a few hands for the 
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THE VARIOUS PATTERNS 






rougher parts of the work, keeping 
the secret of the dyes and the 
finer and more skillful parts of 
the work still in her own hands. 

She supports a family of six 
children by this work, and her 
ambition is to give each child an 
education. Is this not remarkable 
development for one who com 
menced with the knowledge of 
one pattern only? 

There is a steady and increas- 
ing demand for her productions 
by appreciative people. 

With the increased interest in 
everything pertaining to woman’s 
work in the arts and crafts field, 
Mrs. Duckett’s success is en- 
couraging. Mrs. Albee has cre- 
ated a lucrative village industry 
in rug designing, and the possibil- 
ities that might be development 
from this North Carolina cottage 
craft are far-reaching. 

Mrs. Duckett’s has the advan- 
tage of years of experience, and 
an inherited feeling for color and 
design. The “kiver’’ instinct is 
bred in the bone with the moun- 
tain people 

In a lesser degree her achieve- 
ments could be carried on in the 
farm-house and cottage, and 
prove a pleasant and profitable 
occupation for nimble fingers and 
active brains. 
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GARDEN PICTURES 
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HERE is an undeniable charm about 


“THE BUNKER” 


AN EXCELLENT TYPE OF THE MODERN BUNGALOW 


a bungalow, especially when it is ancient town. 


situated in such an_ his 
romantic spot as is “The 


the delightful home of Mr. Jacob 
(. Rogers, of Salem, Massachu 
setts. Under the lea of the rocks 
of Misery Island, close down to 
the water’s edge and overlooking 
Salem harbor, this attractive 
dwelling has the advantage of a 
location Which would be hard to 
duplicate anywhere along the 
Atlantic coast. 

Misery Island belongs to the 
historic old citv of Salem, and is 
reached by means of a little 
steamer which plies back and 
forth between the island and the 
mainland. It has been a favorite 
place of abode during the sum 
mer months since early Colonial 


toric and 


royally entertained the “Quality” 


There are now a.nuwnber of summer homes 
Bunker,” on the islanW, and perhaps none is more 


A. Machado, of Boston and Salem, and cost 


about five thousand dollars. It stands on 
sloping ground and is partly surrounded by 
a rustic fence, constructed of poles about 


twenty feet high. The approach 
to the bungalow is from the side 









































if Li ricewnroet and.across the entire front of the 
exe buildimg is a wide veranda. The 
x entire @xterior of the bungalow is 
shingled) the shingles being left 
without paint. The action of the 
weather has now turned them into 
_| adark gray 
; lpon ertering the house one 
finds the living-room to be a com- 
modious afd striking apartment, 
ee 410 x 6O feet It is finished in nat- 
. | ural wood, and light is admitted 
~~ | tl sade ts French windows. At 
or end of the room is a massive 
_——————————— SS — | 


days. Captain George Curwin, one of the worthy of description than 


leading men of early Salem, leased it for Rogers, containing, as it does, many features 


thousand vears, the lease being made which will prove ol interest 


out with much ceremony, after 
erected a beautiful house on the 


yaa, ~ 





which he wishin 
] 


island and The building was designed 


¢ to build a modern bungalow. 


open fireplace and the walls are 
ornamented with paintings of the 
sigens of the zodiac. the work of a distin- 
guished Boston artist, a friend of the owner. 
The floor is constructed. of hard wood and 
is covered with rugs. he apartment is 
lighted by lamps suspended\from the ceiling. 





LIVING-ROOM IN THE BUNGALOW OF MR. JACOB C. ROGERS 
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MANTEL ORNAMENTS 


NDER the head of “mantel” and “chim- 

nev” ornaments were classed in colonial 

days many rare and beautiful pieces of 

china. Delft flower-holders, East India 

vases, and porcelain statuettes were in- 
cluded in this category. 

By far the most interesting of these early pieces 
of bric-A-brac are the charming little figures in 
Bow, Chelsea, Derby, and Dresden. On a modern 
mantel they look strangely affected. The milk- 
maids and shepherdesses, flower-girls 
and fruit-venders, do not fit into the 
modern background. They must be 
placed behind the doors of a cabinet 
and grouped with their kind. No hit- 
or-miss gathering of tea-pots, bowls, 
and pitchers can be countenanced in 
the presence of these dainty figures. 
Are they not pa ee pee 
lor spelled with a ‘ 

The word pe ti i used instead of 
cupboard. A dear old corner cup- 
board is not aristocratic enough for 
such as these. A cabinet suggests 
slender legs, glass doors, and perhaps 
a hint of marquetry. Although the 
Chelsea and Dresden people are dressed 
as milkmaids and flower-girls, they are 
only masquerading. They are like 
Watteau’s shepherdesses and dairy 
maids, fine ladies in disguise. Fragile 
bits of colored clay! The wonder is 
how they have survived the years. 

Some of these little figures are very old and quite 
erude in workmanshi Not like Dresden, and 
Bow, and Chelsea ladies, who are late eighteenth 
century, but of a more primitive day and workman- 
shi The early Staffordshire potters made Tobys, 
a these may have suggested separate figures to 
some ingenious clay-worker. Staffordshire statuettes 
of early date are of earthen ware, coarse in texture 
and color, but executed with considerable spirit. 
Delft figures are perhaps the oldest of all such 

‘‘ornaments” in this country, and quaint and 
attractive they are in their little seventeenth century 
costumes. One is a treasure, and a 
pair—but, alas, there is seldom a pair; 
one of the original couple is invariably 
missing. 

‘Chimney ornaments” were made 
in pairs. If a single figure were made 
it was designed as a centerpiece and 
was incomplete without two smaller 
figures, one to be placed on each side. 
The arrangement of the old-time 
mantel was somewhat stiff, but withal 
dignified, and a vast improvement 
over the miscellaneous treatment of 
to-day. 

In the center was placed a clock of 
foreign workmanship, on either side, 
a girandole, and at the extreme ends, 
an “ornament.” Sometimes the or- 
nament and the girandole changed 
places, but the general effect was the 
same. It was formal, precise, and un- 
imaginative. When imagination en- 
tered into home decoration, a some- 
what chaotic period followed. The 
dainty Chelsea and Dresden figures 
antedate this era by many years. 

The beautiful Dresden figures belonging to an 
American collector, illustrated, have met a kindly 
fate. Here are three perfect pairs. Every delicate 
manipulation of costume, face, and hand is pre- 
served. In every detail they are as complete as 
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when they came from 
colors are brilliant vet soft 


Here is an art not found in Boy 


English specimens are m« 
of a highly glazed surface. ‘1 


valuable, and imperfect speci 


Chelsea-Derby, Derby, or Br 


prices. In this country th 
broken figure of either 

Occasionally, when some 
placed under the hammer, si! 


secured; but these opportuni 


A MANTEL SET OF CHINESE 


reproductions of Chelsea and 


tered, but these have no valu 


ceptions. 
Figures of the type illustra 


3) 


for they were made during the 


but Dresden, purporting to b 
even the saving grace of old 
in Germany 


made at Stratford-le-Bow ir 


OLD DRESDEN FIGURES 


but the best pieces are of a la 


statuettes were made in g 


id should be sta np 
is carefully omitted by the mar 
Of all china figures, thos 
pottery are most highly priz 


re 


1750 to 1760. The colors 
those of Chelsea, and thers 


The figures are sometimes accor 
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flower backgrounds, such as the 
lighted in making. Bow figures 
1 made with a concealed hole for candles, 
iss ancl to be one means of identifies ‘a- 
Chelsea period is associated with 
Sprimont, whose genius placed the 


5 
1 


tant ilitv with the finest naibelion of 








1750 to 
character- 
background of intricate workman- 

yackgrounds” thev are called in 

1e1 i With boskv’’ and “without boskv”’ are 


( sea figures of this period 
lisite pieces of work 


} 


ilogue terms In the museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, is a charming Chel- 
air, with very elaborate flower 
ent. The figures form a portion 
at ales collection, and are worthy 
rank with the exquisite Wedgwood 
the same room. The coloring 
figures is brilliant in the ex 
When the Chelsea works passed 

Mf Sprimont’s hands, they became 
operty of William Duesbury of 


Derby Chelsea pieces hereafter were 
pwn as Chelsea-Derby. 

In the vear 1784, when the Chelsea 

orks were cle sed, the business was 

ransferred to Derby. The question 


ive therefore need never be per- 

ng when the Chelsea and Chelsea- 

Derbv pieces are under consideration. 

Dresden china presents a_ different 

phase, for the Dresden potteries are 

wtive operation. 

Searcely second in interest to porce- 

uments are the beautiful old vases of 

vhich invariably came in sets. The 

in the p yssession of the Dresden 

yner of the beautiful ‘‘ mantel set” 

d ed This is a particularly interesting 

if I I ire five pie ces instead of the usual 

ice nd pair The vases are decidedly 

’ it quite English in decoration. 

on each cover proclaims the 

need be said on that score 

is | loubtedl, made to order, possibly a 

0 , ce official, and the design followed to 

tter by the patient potter. The 

Is charming in every Way, 

pieces form a most worthy 

le of a past fashion in mantel 
iting. 


BIG ENGLISH COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


a m IWSLEY, where Lord and 

aady De rby entertained King 

red ard, is no doubt a verv 

roomy dwelling-house, but it 

is scarcely,as stated by acon- 

porary, the largest in England. 
proud position is generally ac 
corded to Lord Fitzwilliam’s Yorkshire 
it, Wentworth-Woodhouse. Of this 

it is said that the three principal 


trances are so far distant from each 
other that visitors are advised to bring 
three hats with them, one to be kept 
wh point of egress. This is, of 


a needless counsel: but a house 

h is six hundred feet long, has a 
two average suburban villas 
fortably placed, and boasts a room 

ul vo days of the year, is. certainly 
satisfy any reasonable ambition. 


Gazett 
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The old-fashioned Graham Crackers of Dr. Graham were a wholesome article 
of food, but so tasteless and uninviting that it almost required a prescription to 
get people to eat them. 


Since the National Biscuit Company revolutionized the making and baking 
of Graham Crackers, everybody eats them and loves them for their own 
intrinsic goodness. 


Take a toothsome munch whenever you feel that way. You'll be surprised 
at the increased physical comfort and ease with which you perform your tasks. 


Protected by their moisture proof package they come from the oven to you 
in all their original freshness and purity—a gift of health. 


Ask for the Graham Crackers of the National Biscuit Company with their 
Trade Mark in red and white on each end of the package. 








Of all the famous things made by the National Biscuit Company none sur- 
pass Social Tea Biscuit in those high qualities which mark superlative excellence. 


Temptingly attractive in appearance, delightfully flavored and touched 
with sweetness, they meet the demands of every occasion. 


They improve a poor dessert, make a good one better, and are just the 
associate for an afternoon cup of tea. 


Serve from the beautiful box—identified by the Trade Mark in red and 
white on each end of the package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Made in “Old Vienna” 


GE. are showing some strikingly 









original and unique pieces in 

Austrian hand-made Furniture. 

@The chair shown is made of mahogany, 
upholstered in dark red Spanish leather, with alumi- 
num sockets and trimmings. 

@Other styles in red beech, finished in a beautiful 
silver gray. Supply limited—hence exclusive. Get 
the “‘PORTFOLIO.” It illustrates designs by mas- 


ters in the art of furniture craft. 


. A. CLOW & CO. 
Dept. A, 710 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the new spapers, magazines, 


and trade press of the United States on any particular subject ? 


Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 


ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 
United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bldg., State and Adams Sts. 





Learn Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates under 
bond. You don’ t pay us until you have a position. Largest 
system of telegr ape schools in America. Endorsed by all rail- 

way officials. Oferators always in demand. Ladies also 


adinitted. Write for catalogue. 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 


Cincinnati, 0.. Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., LaCrosse, Wis.. 


Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 








YOU CAN EASILY OWN 
This Beautiful, Sweet-Toned, High-Grade 


Krell-#Freuch Piann 


“ Unquestioned Excellence 

There is a world of satisfactic owning a 00d piano—a Krell-French 
Piano. Our plan makes it j soy as easy for you to own the best as an in- 
ferior instrument. Our stockholders are the largest and most experier. ced 
music dealers in America, and we have certain advantayes which enable 
us to offer the highest-grade pianos at prices much less than others charge 
for the so-called same grade 

We sell on smal! monthly payments, covering one, two, or three years’ 
time, take y< id instrument in exchange at liberz al vai sation as part 
payment an gu arantee safe delivery 

Be sure to look for the name KRELL-FRENCH. 

Get our Special introductory Offer before purchasing a piano, as it will 
save you money. Ask also for our finely illustrated FREE catalogue. 
Write to-day. 

Krell-French Piano Co., 1520-1794 K Ave., New Castle, Ind, 


The finest equipped piano manufactory in the United States. 



































The editor of this department w 
detail the decoration of a single r 
gestions for several rooms, in re 
subscribers to THE House BEavt 
charge a small fee for detailed pla 
the house asa whole. Replies w 
are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions 
written on one side of the pape 
should be written on plans and le 








Woodwork and Wall 


I would like to ask advic 
redecoration and refurnishing 
House situated cn large 
large vard, fine shade tre 
woodwork outside, olive-g: 
tered oak floors, natural c 
oak, that of hall, natural 
called “antique oak,” very 
grain brought out more by 
not choose this color wer 
much better than the ligh 
furniture, having a deep g 
more depth and warmth of ¢ 
The problems that handicay 
as follows: Woodwork whit 
limited color scheme (blues 
found satisfactory), higl 
and three sets of double w 
hall, 12 x 14; glass is of gov 
colors, rather deep blues, red 
and ambers; hall now papers 
two-tone red. Would li 
is dark, and submit samp! 
Hall furniture consists of six 
divan, beautiful grandfather 
orange and mahogany, small 
small square mahogany tabl 
in oriental design, very smal! 
green, mostly red effect; ug! 
be retained. Several old oil 
frames. All the old cherry 











have a good deal, looks like 1 rahe 


than the modern cherry, and 
into the oak very well. | 
papered ; advise what color. 
Library, 16x 17, built- 
about five feet high, plain m 
dull red which, somehow, is 
four feet high, six feet long; 
satisfactory; cream ceiling 
to gente. must soon be 
blue, tan—small design. C! 
ceiling, upon which the plaster is 
down to picture-rail; “wh use to 1 
been tried with no better results 
having it ceiled in three-inch 
scot (which is on the sides of 
book-shelves), just plain; has 
side of plank, is narrower 
almost like it except for the g 
beams across, and continui 
picture-rail, vertically, somet 
drop in “Bachelor’s Cotta 
BEAUTIFUL. Room is very 
all dav. Would it look odd 
so treated? If not too costly 
Dining-room, 18 x 22, paper 
tan ground, scroll and ross 
rose and green. Will change 
ceiling, curtains, and rug. This 
shutters. Would like a blue 
green library. Do you appro 
day after 10 a.m. Furniture 
nial six-foot sideboard, claw 
carved back; china-closet made « 
pase about six feet high by fix 






ly 
ar 


front composed of two doors, eac! 


12x 18; large outside brass hinges 


yp le AT, grooved leg che rry table 
d chairs are of light oak. bad 
soon replace them. With 
match sideboard, etc., or 
spond to weodwork. Rug must 
sixty dollars; paper and eur 
a ill must be serviceable to 
I must repeat that the cherry 
uch alike that there is prac 
in color Mantel is small 
Have alwavs wanted for it one 
rrors divided into three parts 
( tful if gilt will look well with 
Would plain mirror in mahogany 
t be better? 
green paper, cream ceiling, 
hes. Will change paper, de 
nxious to have considerabl 
s I am partial to it, and it 
rht, but fear I cannot do this 
10 x 14, which, though beautiful 
sign and coloring, has econ 
which I think will swear 
nly ugly with oak; rug is a 


Car 





lars I inclose a sample ol 
stripe just about this color 
columns and large mirror: 

t old mahogany sofa, roll ends 
red in brown: a mi cle rm ! 
brocade corner sofa most 

o be changed; also divan of 

d vears old, black hairek th, 
ls, perfectly plain Shall I 
byect to it mvself: two old 
ony plano; wicker witl 
Do you approve of these 

i book shelves be built on 

intel? Suggest paper, cur 

or solas Materials must be 
int upholstery that will wear 

1 room to be used hard l 

urtains save those of white 
w I’ve not liked them witl 
© madras. but will it be 
woodwork? I have tried 

1 like it. Curtains must be 
s this is a soft-coal country, 

tablishment. Please give par- 
it the curtains for all these 
rlor mantel are a very vellowish 

ill like the green of the rug, 

library paper, perhaps lighter 
~ canvas or cotton, in dull 

brary and dining-room curtains 
somber with the oak weed- 

1 also have to have white in 

lislike two sets of curtains im 
ep out air and light 

pictures for all rooms, none 

olors, a few oils, all from 

library, some good photos 

od plaster-casts, and three or 

rass and copper of which I am 


ed on a brick house when out- 
R. ¢ 
with the oak of your hall and 
It is better than golden cak, 
rable as brown-stained oak 
well with it. The paper 
good, and will be harmonious 
ith the brown velour, but it 
snap.’’ A purer vellow and a 
d pattern would be better. 
rhter vellow 
a real problem in its ceiling. 
chelor’s cottage to which you 
canvas with stripes of wood. 
that it will be advisable to use 
est, for it will make the room 


Beamed ceilings are seldom de- 


here is a heavy wood trim. Beams 
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When you were engaged 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 


ALMOST DAILY - 


HOW OFTEN DOES 

YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 

DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 

REPENT- AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 


cry 863 BROADWAY 
——oae 2 FIFTH Avenue! NEW YORK 


SEVENTEEN OTHER STORES & SALESAGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 








AUCTION SEPT. Stn WE WILL 
DISPOSE OF OUR 
ENTIRE STOCK OF OLD ANTIQUE MA- 
HOGANY FURNITURE, BRIC-A-BRAC, OLD 
SPREADS, ETC.,TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER, 
AS WE ARE GOING OUT OF BUSINESS. 
WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 
L. J. LIBBING & CO., 203 E. Main Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 














BURLINGHAM 


At Newport, R. I. 


Has the Largest and Finest 
Collection of Antiques in 
America, particularly English 














“Briar Cliff Furniture” 





Stool $4.00, Chairs $6.50 and $7.50 
Hand-made with Rush Seats 


The Craft Settlement Shop 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Chicago Agency ‘‘The Jarvie Shop’’ 


Nobody makes any better chairs than we 
do. We make furniture for every part of 
the house. Pleased customers among 
home builders, artists, architects every- 
where attest to the fact that we are solv- 
ing the problem of how to make a really 
worthy product and sell it at a reason- 
able price. Write us. 














need a visible support, otherwise they are defective 
the 
If the plaster cracks, 


architecturally. A complete doing over of 
room would be necessary. 
something is wrong with the plaster, or with the 
the 
lighter tone than the paper could be used above 
the We 
sample of buckram which is as near the green of 
This 


could be used on the entire wall instead of paper, 


construction of room. Painted burlap in a 


the molding and over ceiling. send a 


your paper as we can give you. material 
and strips of wocd like the rest of the trim could be 
used above the melding and over the ceiling, as 
described in the bedroom in ‘‘A Bachelor’s Cottage.” 

Blue would be very effective in the dining-room, 
ecmbining well with the other schemes. In replac- 
ing the chairs and table, select mahogany rather 
We are the 
you mention. It is charming in every way, and 


than oak. familiar with old cherry 
always harmonious with the mahogany of the same 
A mahogany mirror over the mantel would 


Dull 


be better, although something 


date. 
make a sharp contrast with the oak. gold 
would, we think, 
would depend on the paper, and the way the whole 
color scheme blended 

Curtains in dull green and blue fer the library 


and dining-recm would be excellent, and would 


make inner draperies unnecessary. White"curtains 
are rather trying in reoms with strong papers 
Rugs can make cr mar a room. We are in favor 


of plain Wilton rugs, unless Oriental ones of very 
harmonious colors can be secured, or those espe- 
cially woven. Plain green, brown, and blue Wiltons 
seldom offend, and sometimes are the only solution 
of the problem 

Unless mahogany chairs could he purchased for 
the dining-room, we would advise retaining the oak 
ones. New oak ones would be no better. 
Awnings can be fastened to a brick house. even 


if shutters are used 


\ few final suggestions occur to us. The space 
over the mantel could take a plaster-cast with 
effect. In the parlor, in place of the green paper, 


attractive, with 


The 


upholstery could be used; namely, golden brown 


a golden brown crépe would be 


vellow ceiling and yellow curtains. present 


The general ce le r scheme would then be, vellow, 


green, blue and green, brown and vellow 


Bedroom Schemes 


I have three bedrooms and a dining-room which 
I want to redecorate. One bedroom I would like 
in pink—-mahogany furniture and woodwork mahog- 
any. White enameled bed must be used. 

Another bedroom I wish in blue, and the other I 
thought might be vellow. 

White enameled beds must be used in all rooms 
Furniture in last two mentioned rooms to be golden 
oak. I should prefer the woodwork dark. 

For the dining-room, please give me suggestions. 
My furniture is golden oak. 

I should like vou to describe in detail decorations 
for all rooms, —floor, rugs, hangings, ete. 

M. OW 


The color schemes planned for your bedrooms 


are all good. In the pink room furnished in mahog- 


any we would suggest Japanese matting, Pequot 


rugs in pink, light green, and ivory; cretonne cur- 


tains in similar colors;” portiéres (if necessary) of 


plain pink or green. 


Blue-and-white rooms are always attractive. 


Blue-and-white schemes have been described so 


often in Tue Hovse Beautirvt that there is little 
left to say on the subject. With a figured paper, 
plain curtains are best, and vice versa. Japanese 
rugs are always appropriate. 

In the yellow room, if canary color is used, paint 








To get a warm 
home welcome. 





You 


Summer is swiftly passing. 
cannot begin a day too soon to prepare 
against bleak Winter if you pay the 
bills and suffer the ills of old-fashioned 
heating. 


ARERICAN, IDEAL 


yield enduring comfort, and last as 
long as the building stands. 


They give even heat, healthful heat, clean heat—no mix- 
ture of dust, ashes and coal gases in the living rooms. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators repay their 
own cost in fuel and labor savings, and absence of repairs. 

Put in OLD or new buildings, (cottage, house, store, 
church, school, etc.,) farm: or city, and without in the least 
disturbing the occupants or building. 

Your neighbors will tell you of their experience and 
satisfaction, but you will need our catalogues (free) to 
select from. Tell us kind of building you wish to heat. 
Our goods warehoused in all parts of the United States. 
Write us now. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 5. CHICAGO 


SSSSS00$ 


ROYALTY PAID and Musical Compositions 
f f We arrange and popularize. 
ON PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO. (Iac.) 
Cc » Manhattan Buildin 
SONG-POEMS 359 Chicago, Il. ding 
6 | NS EN 6 to grow thousands of dollars’ 
worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send 4c for postage and get our booklet C-T, telling all about 
it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo 


Whiatn Hite 


W ould it please you to have Freesias in flower 
mas? You canif you plant now. Enough for apot, 
how to grow them and my Little Brown Book of Dutch 
Bulbs (if vou garden indoors or out you must have it), all 
for 1oc. Write to-day, it will pay. 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, 291 South St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


























$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
Easily grown throughout the U. 8. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 











at Christ- 
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Backbone in Pianos 





The ‘‘pull’’ of the strings in a piano 
is from 25 to 20 tons, so good back- 
bone is as necessary to a good piano 
as it is to a good man. ; 

The lasting durability in construc- 
tion and in 


‘“The Wonderful Tone”’ 














is largely due to the fact that the frame or 
“backbone”’ is much stronger than in any 
other piano. 

Strength for permanent tone retention is 
not the sole mission of this massive frame, 
for its clear, vibrant quality prolongs the 
pure singing of the treble notes and gives 
deep, lasting echoes to those of the bass. 

Our Warranty is unlimited. 

Read our booklets, ““A. B. Chase Pianos 
in Fine Homes” and “ Inside Information,” 
mailed free on request. 


TueE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 
Established 1875 











Dept. H, Norwalk, Ohio 
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offers to its regular sub- 
scribers the services of 
expert decorators and con- 
noisseurs of china, furni- 
ture, silverware, etc. 

They will be glad to 
answer enquiries, give 
advice or expert opinion, 
free of charge. 














the furniture and woodwork gray and us¢ 
cretonne in gray and yellow with a littk 
Kay or Pequot rugs may be 
monious colors. 
With golden oak furniture we would s 
blue-and-white scheme for the dining 


figured 
green 1n it 
purchased in har 


est a 


ins 


room the 


paper, if figured, to be more fo than that of 
the bedroom, a colonial pattern possibly. Cw 
tains could be of colonial net with a valance and 


side hangings of blue linen. Blue-and-white rugs; 
and blue china on the walls and in cup! 
limited amount of china is in better taste than a 
quantity, no matter how valuable the china n 

Blue is always harmonious with golden oak 





Doors versus Portieres 


I should like to know whether it is permissibl 
or customary, when you have handsome hard-wood 
doors, to leave them perfectly } t ha 
ings. I am unable to understand va itiful 

iece of woodwork should be marred by draperies 
Ts there any reason for this, if such be th 
thing? 

What kind of lace curtain is proper f¢ rl 
and what kind of over draperies, and how di 





We agree with you that a beautiful door is a 
very ornamental thing, and to co with dra 
peries is often a mistake. Portiéres are a prote 
tion from drafts; they deaden noise; and agai 
are useful in separating rooms which are connected 
by open passageways, grilles, etc. We 
been advocates of doors that were frat doors 
and that were so constructed 
was unnecessary. 

We infer from your letter that your doors are real 
doors, and that when closed the adjoining rooms ar 
completely shut off. No portié: 
and we would unhesitatingly 
the woodwork with draperies 


f 


The portiére’s real mission is t r a doorway 
not a door. Many architects of la uve used 
square openings, treating a series ¢ as aie ed 
large apartment. This treatment demands the 
use of draperies, a condition best m plain por 
tiéres the exact color of the walls 

Window shades should be in harmony wit 
color of the exterior and should be uniform throug! 
out the house. 

If we knew the color of the parlor v 3 we ( d 
advise you more definitely about curtains 
the woodwork of the parlor is painted whit un 
écru net or lace is preferable to a pure white. Over 
curtains of a plain material like brocade or raw 
silk, the color of the walls, are usually best. With 
golden brown we sometimes advocat 
curtains, which are harmonious with brown wv 
and also with green walls. 


Mark Hanna once heard a | in his ¢ 
say, ‘I wish I had Hanna’s mo! and |} 
in the poor-house.”” The senator smiled gril 
and on returning to his office sent for t 
“So you wish you had my money and I 
the poor-house, eh?” he said; “now, supposing 
you had your wish, what would you do | 
voungster, one of the ready-witted Iris riety 
said with a droll grin: ‘‘ Well, I guess I’d get 
out of the poor-house the first thing This adro 
answer brought the lad an increase of pay the ne 
week. 





tufus Choate once tried to geta Bostor 
to give his idea of absent-minded: 

said the witness, who was a typical New En 
Yankee, “I should say that a man who thought 
he’d left his watch to hum, and took it out’n hi 
pocket to see if he’d time to go hum and get it, wa 
a leetle absent-minded.” 
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CARYL CLE 


No building intended for 
rmanent use should be cov- 
| with a temporary roof. 


roof is permanent which 


jconstantly deteriorates, and 


TY) 


‘t be constantly renewed, 

which is of a cheaper nature 

than the building material of 

the house itself, and which 

is aconstant menace from fire. 

omposition roof is a sub- 
ite—a makeshift. 

nce be tween a good tin roof 

nstance, one made of “ Taylor 

tin—and a slag, com 

1 gravel roof, is the differ- 

terling silver and German 

ence between pure wool 


the difference between 
the difference between 


urts investigation 
blicitv. Send tor book 
with more home 


&S G. TAYLOR 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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THE HIGHROAD” 


hed by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
y of an ambitious American widow, 
ines to give her daughters the 
vantages which she herself lacked. 
‘ igh to succeed in spite of 
ity. The story of the way 
r role and marries her daughters 
rich and great is said to be im- 
ining. It bears every evidence 
of spicy facts, but the author 
is all fiction. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD AS A SUBJECT 
OF STUDY 


By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKENRIDGE 


S the civilization of our times grows more 

complex, the relations of the individual 

to other individuals and to the com- 

munity becomes more dependent and 

intricate. The change manifests itself 
in many forms, among which one of the most 
important and obvious is the larger control over 
the individual and his activities assumed by the 
state, showing itself by the adoption of new statutes 
and the organization of new administrative ma 
chinery. 

One of the latest phases of individual activity 
to be taken over by the community is that of the 
householder. The earlier attitude of the law 
towards a man’s dwelling was shown in the adage 
that a man’s house was his castle, expressing the 
idea that at the outer door all rights of the outsider 
ceased, and beyond that point the power of the 
occupant was complete. 

This view of the rights of the householder has 
had, of course, to vield to the modern conception 
of the relation which exists between members of 
acommunity; and the question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” receives quite different answers now when 
the brother’s right to life and health are had in 
mind from those given in the older days when 
men’s minds were centered on obtaining freedom 
from official control. In this, as in other diree- 
tions, it is recognized more and more fully that 
the limitation of one man’s freedom mav be abso 
lutely essential to the enjoyment bv another of 
ordinarily favorable conditions. 

Of course, the law has alwavs recognized as a 
basic principle in the use of property the maxim, 
“Thou shalt so use thy own as not to injure another,” 
and in this principle found support for the theory 
and law relating to nuisances, both public and 
private; but the law of nuisance was limited and 
technical, and, besides, was only applicable post 
facto, capable of being rendered prohibitive and 
preventive only by the use of cumbersome and 
expensive processes. 

In these days health has become a matter of 
yublic interest and control such as the publie peace 
14s long been; and the use of a man’s house has 
been taken over by the state with something of 
the same completeness with which the use of the 
streets and highways has long been regulated 

The forms which this regulation have assumed 
are, as indicated, preventive, exercised by admin- 
istrative boards of officers, with large and incisive 
powers ot inspection and direction, and penal, 
enforced by the ordinary criminal processes of 
the law. The control others exercised is usually, 
in this countrv, a matter of state rather than of 
federal control, largely delegated to the local units, 
and varies greatly with the needs of different 
localities and their respective stages of civie devel- 
opment. Because of the wide range of these varia 
tions it would seem worth while for householders 
either individually or through special or general 
clubs, to make a study of the subjects over which 
control has already been assumed in the most 
progressive communities, and to discuss the ten 
dencies manifesting themselves, with the two-fold 
purpose of informing these communities which have 
taken an advanced position what obligations have 
been laid upon them, and of suggesting to members 
of those communities which are backward in this 
respect what they may reasonably demand of their 
legislative bodies, and to what objects the atten- 
tion of their neighbors may profitably be directed. 

The householders of any community constitute 
the very large majority of its members; and vet 
a treatment of this subject would be quite inade- 
quate were they alone to take up the subject who 

























“Hot 
Weather 
Time” 


is a good time to learn 





your food faults and cor- 
rect them. Food faults 


in August are costly. 











They tax the 
stomach and 
irritate the intestines, inviting ap- 
pendicitis and other grave disorders. 
@_ The food that gives the most nour- 


ishment with the least tax upon the stomach and _ bowels is 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


¢ It is not a ‘sheating’’ food. It gives stomach comfort and strength when the system 
revolts against meat and starchy foods. It contains all the nutriti ments of the whole 





wheat, steam-cooked and drawn into porous shreds, making it easily digested by the most 
delicate stomach, in any clime, in any season. Shredded Whole Wheat is not 
«treated ’’ or «* flavored’? with anything. It is the whole \ 


whole wheat and nothing but the 
wheat—nothing added, nothing taken away. @_ Shredded Wheat is made in two forms, 
BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot 


or cream, or for anv meal in combination with fruit or ve 


or cold milk 


getables. ¢ TRISCUIT is the 


shredded whole wheat cracker, crisp, nourishing and appetizing. Delicious as a toast 


with beverages or with cheese or preserves. 
“Ifs All in the Shreds” 
¢ “© The Vital Question Cook Book’? is sent tree for the askin 
THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





N°? unpacking when you arrive; no packing up when you leave. Your 
4 clothes hang up just as they do in your wardrobe at home. Your 

linen lies neatly in drawers ; your hats go in the hat compartment. 
No matter how many or how few garments you have, adjustable slides 
keep them free from wrinkles. 


The ABC Wardrobe Trun 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women nstantly 
eve 


accessible No trays to lift—drawers tor rvthing sts 

We make trunks ranging in price {rem s2 up to $2 Grips and Suit-Cases from 
$1.00 up to $1 

li rite for our tllustrated book lips Tra 
. ’ Insist 

Abel & Bach Company aad 

Largest Makers of Trunks pane ~ a 1 a 

and Bags in the World cf Pgs exh 





MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. te 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE HEATING QUESTION 








q Do you really realize the vital impor- 
tance of the heating question ? 


qj A good many people seem to think 
that any old System will do—when 
they are “getting figures”; the Quality 
(healthfulness) of the Heat is entirely 
forgotten—until it’s too late: 


q Healthy Heat is just as necessary to 
good health as Sanitary Plumbing- 
it prevents coughs, colds, headaches and 
all the other ills which are so often the 
result of unhealthy Heating Systems. 


Healthy Heat means KELSEY 

Heat. If you intend to build or re- 
model, you owe it to your family, par- 
ticularly to your children, to get our 
Book and learn just what THE KEL- 
SEY WARM AIR GENERATOR is— 
and what it prevents and saves. 


@ May we send it to you ? 


q THE KELSEY WARM AIR GEN- 
ERATOR is entirely different from all 
other Systems— Furnace, Steam, Hot 
Water, etc. 

@ Better, because it gives healthier Heat, 
more uniform Heat, much more even Dis- 
tribution, and the minimum Coal Cost— 
less than Direct Steam and Hot Water 
Systems, 15 to 307 less than Indirect 
Steam and Hot Water Systems, and 20 
to 40% less than Furnaces. 


q The book proves all this and more. 


Kelsey Heating Co. 


Main Office Branch Office 
344 West Fayette St. 156 Fifth Avenue 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. NEW YORK 








EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshail Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


are included in that category in its narrow meat 
ing. Many who are householders in a representa 
tive capacity, as members of school boards, man 
agers of factories and shops, directors of philan 
thropie and public enterprises in faet, wh 
have influence or authority over the housing 
individuals, might give attenti to this same 
subject. For these, there can be few estions 
more important than, What is allowed in my ow! 
community? What has bes r is allowed it 
other communities more advanced than mine? At 
what changes in my own local 1 rements can I 
reasonably aim? 

But, however important tl lations of thi 
householder to the community at large may be 
it is not the only or perhaps he most in 
portant subject of study I g ste] 
In advance is taken when a 1 rea s that 
society is no longer an aggregation of isolated 
units, enters into the modern spi! 
tion of the individual to the comm nd heartily 
obevs the laws which control t! ights house 
holders in the use of their prop does 
not reach the full conception of the mod W 
until he realizes that ther r 
ideal than that of merely 
intelligently and willingly : rid 
down by the community in wh ind 
considers the sacrifice of 
mere trifle in comparison 


tunity of the best citizenshi; No matter how 
specific, detailed, and exacting t! unitary 
law in a community may here is a large field 


of obligation and duty which th ( n should 

enter. His house may conform i te 

the law, but the way in whic! 

largely a matter of choice. H 

above and beyond the law 

unit of health, not only for hims 

but for the community at |: 

intelligent, and public-spiri 

use and activities are directed 
Accordingly, a second su 

be the lines which are to be 

which should be taken wher 

his independence of law 

contribute to the public | ( 

modern society demand 

should be familiar with the 1 

best law affecting the relations 

and the ways by which he 

requirements by intelligent 

dividual action. 


FALLACIES CONCERNING FISH, 
FLESH, AND FOWI 


By MARION TALBOT 


prevalent and deep-s 
of them and otf 
volved in them is 
who travels and ¢ 
customs and ideas of peopl 


or even of different localities. | f nd 


fowl seem to afford a special s 

of opinion as well as for pur 

as fallacious notions. In one 

be highlv prized; in another 

indigestible. Some persons 

thev eat beef or “red mea 

enriched, while others are 

contains waste products 

harmful, if not actually poi 

cause of many painful and 

In some districts ham and por 

of diet, while in others they 

who claim to be abreast of t ’ 
matters, and in whose opinior D 
in a newspaper is of more si t 
accumulated experience 
people. Mutton, too, has its 
those who think it unpalatab! 
of offensiveness. The fallacy 
a real “brain food” is clung 
impossibility of finding any 
The country girl who could 
fare and longed for ‘‘a piece of 








hard,” and the German girl, who 1 not 
rehend why her American friend should choos¢ 
oeefsteak and chocolate from the bi f fare wher 

ham and beer were to be had, rep! rgel 














NO. 2025 


Cottage Buffet 


Another Suggestion 
Our Specialty is Cottage Furniture 








A 


ILTHOUGH one may be 
S(\s| inclined to consider Cot- 
~ tage Furniture useful only 
1e adjective implies, quite fre- 
quently its simplicity of design 

es a silent appeal to persons 


who admire the substantial and 
prompts one to consider its use- 
ss in other surroundings. 


Persons who prize the beautiful 


may obtain pictures of 150 dis- 
tinctive pieces, by postal request. 
Wood stains furnished by us in 
l yr small quantities. 








William Leavens 
é» Company 


Manufacturers 
> 


uo 
nt 


Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Alice E. Neale 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 


22 West 33d Street 
NEW YORK 


11 Venetian Bldg. 
>HICAGO 


STUFFS AND FURNITURE 


Spe ttention paid to the execution of interior wood 
and plaster work in Classical French and Italian Styles 
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in taste that are more amusing than intelligible. 
The general idea is that beef which has been used 
to make beef tea or broth has had all the “good 
taken out of it, whereas in reality, although much 
of the flavoring material has been removed, it has 
lost comparatively little in nutritive value. To be 
sure, the real facts seem to be known by_ the 
thrifty German housewife who serves a juicy 
piece of beef in two courses, first tasty soup and 
then tasteless boiled soup meat! 

It is a striking fact, and one which it is difficult 
to explain, that very little has been done to ascer 
tain the real principles involved in the use of many 
common foods. The importance of the matter is 
now claiming attention, and, although progress in 
securing accurate results will be slow, so much 
interest has been aroused that it behooves the 
intelligent housekeeper to watch the investigations 
that are going on and put any well-proved con- 
clusions into practice. 

Among the most interesting subjects on which 
scientists are experimenting are the comparative 
digestibility of raw and cooked meat and the 
losses which are incident to the cooking of meat 
The common idea is that cooked meat is 
digestible than raw meat, and yet, because of the 
improvement in flavor, the greater hygienic security 
and the more attractive appearance, people still 


less 


go on cooking meat. It is interesting to learn 
that recent experiments seem to indicate that, 
while the digestion of raw meat may be a little 


more easy and rapid than that of cooked meat, 
the latter is probably just as completely digested 

The effect of length of time, degree of tempera- 
ture, size of piece, kind of cut, and methods of 
cooking, on the amount of nutritive material lost 
in the process of cooking meat, is something about 
which opinions are as different as they are positive 
and ignorant, and it is well that the matter is 
undergoing careful, painstaking, and scientific in- 
vestigation. 

A specially interesting point upon which light 
has recently been thrown is the comparative value 
of poultry and other meats. It have 
been proved that there is little ground for the 
popular belief that ‘‘white’’ meats are more healthful 
than ‘“‘red’”” meats. Recent experiments have 
shown that there is really very little difference in 
this regard between the two kinds of meat, and 
that if any exists it is quite as likely to be in favor 
of the “red” meats as the reverse 

Another common notion that has been proved 
to be erroneous is that the light meat of poultry 
is more easily digested and more nutritious than 
the dark because of the difference in texture. If 
it is more easily digested, it is because of a differ- 
ence in chemical composition. The fibers of light 
meat are probably more closely set than those of 
dark meat, which would result in their being less 
easily acted on by the digestive juices. In a 
turkey or fowl there is usually more fat in connec- 
tion with the dark portions than with the light, 
and this would mean that thev furnish more nour- 
ishment, although the digestive effort would be 
greater. Experiments have shown that the method 
of cooking probably makes more difference in the 
digestibility than the very slight differences of 
composition or texture, as boiled chicken leaves 
the stomach more quickly than roasted 


seems to 


THE LARGEST LOG CABIN EVER BUILT 

The forestry building at the Lewis and Clark 
Centennial at Portland, Oregon, will undoubtedly 
prove the unique feature of all expositions. It is a 
palace built of rough hewn logs, the dimensions 
being 206 feet in length by 102 feet in width, 
and its extreme height 70 feet. In its construc- 
tion two miles of five and six foot fir logs, eight 
miles of poles, and tons of clear shingles were 


used. One of the monster logs weighs thirty- 
two tons, and many of them are six feet in 
diameter. A more comprehensive idea of the size 


of these logs may be had when it is stated that one 
of the logs contains enough lumber with which to 
build a one-story cottage forty by forty feet in size, 
a fence around it, board walks to lead up to it, and 
then sufficient wood remaining with which to kindle 
a fire formany months. Or, if one of these logs were 
cut Into standard size flooring boards three inches 
by one inch, and these boards were placed end to 


end, they would reach for thirteen and one-half 
miles, 
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Do You Live in the Country? 
How is Your House Supplied with Water? 


The success of your home, as a comfortable and sanitary abiding place, depends largely 
on the answer to this question. 

Heat is required only in winter 
of the day, every day in the year. 


A KEWANEE PNEUMATIC TANK 


in the cellar, will deliver water frcm your own well or cistern to all parts of the house and grounds 
by air pressure. Turn a faucet at any hour, day or night, and have all the water you want. 
Outside hydrants for sprinkling and protection against fire. No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. Nothing to disfigure the landscape. City comforts, and no water tax to pay. 
Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, New York City, writes: “We are perfectly delighted with the 
Kewanee System of supplying water to our country house at Winona Lake, Indiana.” 
_ . Three thousand Kewanee Outfits are now in use. Send for names of users in your own state, 
and copy of our 4o0-page illustrated catalogue No. 6, sent free if you mention HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY CO. 
Drawer F, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


light only at night. Water is required nearly every hour 














If you use artists’ materials of any kind, you'll learn to appreciate the importance of little things. 

A tube of oil color; a pan of water color; a brush or pencil; the texture or shape of a pastel 
crayon—any of these, being wrong, may spoil the work. 
The name Devoe on anything in artists’ supplies 
that it’s right and not wrong. 


you'll find it on all of them——is a sure sign 


Whatever you do in art 
canvas, papers —be 


painting, 
sure you get the Devoe things for it. 
dealer for Devoe, or send direct to us. 


sketching, pyrography, brush, pencil, 


Ask your 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago Fulton & William Streets, New York 1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 




















THE HOME GARDEN 














T seems strange that there are not more collec- 
tions of lilies in the grounds of amateur gar- 








CONDUCTED CLARENCE MOORE WEED 
EA EROMRRTNTC 
LILIES setting in the ae, Cc! percentage iving them well grown early in Septem. 
marketable heads; but tr : ts at l uu are afraid of radish magots, buy a 
time of setting appeared t é my rip of wire screening and - wce it over the 
tance. The practice of : of « covering the edges in such way that the 


deners. During the weeks of midsummer these 

regal blossoms surpass all others in grace and 

beauty. They are especially fitted for border 
gardens, standing out boldly against a background 
of vines and shrubbery. 

The lilies are infinitely variable in their appear- 
ance, but wonderfully uniform in their structure. 
The Madonna lily may be taken as an illustration of 
the structure of the whole group. The outside of 
the blossom is made up of two sets of broad petals, 
the three outer ones really representing the sepals, 
and the three inner ones the petals. These six to- 
gether form what the botanists call the perianth. 
On the inside of these are six stamens, each consist- 
ing of a long, slender, stem-like filament and a 
shorter, broader anther that contains the pollen. 
In the middle of all is the long pistil from which 
the seed develops 

In the Madonna lily the flower is horizontal and 
the perianth is of an unspotted white. The varia- 
tion in the appearance of the other lilies is chiefly 
due to differences in the way in which the flower is 
held upon the stem, and the shape and coloring of 
the petals. There are hundreds of species of lilies 
now available for American gardens. Many of 
them are very beautiful, and yet are of easiest cul- 
ture. 

The lilies one especially likes are the lilies one 
should grow. It would be well worth while in 
August to visit the gardens of one’s friends, or of 
the public parks, and study the various species as 
they are in blossom, making a memorandum of the 
names of the most attractive varieties, and later 
ordering these for planting. There is a great differ- 
ence in the cost of lily bulbs, but fortunately some 
of the most beautiful varieties are least expensive. 
An excellent book for guidance as to the appearance 
and characters of the lilies is Miss Jekyll’s Lilies for 
English Gardens, although, of course, it is not a 
safe guide as to the hardiness of the various species 
in our American climate. 


PEAR-LEAF BLIGHT 


HE foliage of pear-trees and quince-bushes is 

often spotted in summer, and sometimes 

nearly all the leaves turn brown and fall 

off. Where this occurs over the whole 

plant, and is not confined to a single 
branch, it is generally caused by a fungus which 
attacks the leaves early in the season and con- 
tinues to develop until the end of summer. At 
first it causes small reddish spots upon the leaves; 
then the spots grow larger and turn brown, and 
often cause the whole leaf to become brown and 
dead, in which case the foliage will finally fall off. 
The fungus also develops upon the fruit, causing it 
to crack open. 

Fortunately, this disease may be prevented by 
spraying with a fungicide, such as a dilute Bor- 
deaux mixture, or the ammonical solution of car- 
honate of copper. 


GROWING CABBAGES 


OME interesting studies of methods of grow- 
ing cabbages have recently been made at the 
Maine Experiment Station. The results are 
summarized in a recent bulletin in these 
words: 

Contrary to the general notion concerning the 
treatment of “leggy” plants, it was found that 
depth of setting had very little influence upon the 
size of the heads. Plants handled three or four 
times invariably gave better results than those 
handled once or twice before transfer to the field. 
Frequent transplanting increased the average size 
of the heads. Handling the plants in pots before 


vating was found to give \ t rv res whi lay the eggs cannot crawl under. 


GARDEN REMINDERS SELECTING SN SWEET CORN 
VEN as late as t ; Aus , N] the most important agricultural ¢ 
plant the seeds t oT} \ pments of the past two vears has been 
ties of beets, like I I i the advance in the methods of s; aving seed 
tian, with the le 7 rnin the prairie states. The newspapers 





young beets for eg ’ en full of accounts of the immeny 

ing season closes. This is i ! I f crops that has been brought about 
dens where plenty of wa ed ireful selection of seed for planting 
would be worth while to s t I t point of view of the home garden, an 
seeds some nitrate of soda important advance mav be made 
fertilizer. more careful selection of sweet corn for 
The good gardener will g sed Sor the best seedsmen are now offering 
of the early crops and g¢ uN re t the ear rather than by the package, a very 
will not be breeding insects gi t sé lvanes But one can easily select one’s 


sing the and earliest ears or 
marking them so thet 


and leaving them to 


largest 
ictive stoc ks, 


pulled off, 


\fter ripening, they should be hung in q 
re there is abundance of air, and where 

Is, rats, or mice cannot get at then 

a verv simple matter thus to put away half 
d to save the cost of the seed next 

to be much more certain of having 


‘ pl tive plants 


HE TREATMENT OF TOMATO 
PLANTS 


FESSOR W. M. MUNSON of 


} yew N 
mmarizes many 


Maine 
experiments in growing 


i 

: S E s, as follows: It was found that a 

P 2 . tomato plants after setting is not 

. M a net rily fatal to success, and that, other 

T : N ’ I jual, the earliness and productiveness 

4 pe s were in direct ratio with the earliness 

the field. Unless conditions are very 

future trouble. Pull 1} the plants should be in the field by 


them or bury them so de st ming the plants after a part of the 
that they will have no opp | nereased the vield by more than one- 
spores of mildew. Dispos of t I results from bagging the fruit were, in 
refuse cabbage leaves, and itive character, but this treatment 
which the heads have bee from rot. Crossing between small- 
they will serve to propag of prolific habit and the ordinary 
and fungous diseases, as found to be a promising 
aphides. valuable type for localities 

W ateh the sweet corn ( and for securing a pro- 


smut. As soon as an forcing under glass. The increase 
swollen, cut it off- and bu ) 


ype was 
ring a 
is short, 


‘ t Lorillard-Peach cross over that of 
on the ground or leave it : e spr re Lorillard was nearly fifty per cent. A 
may develop. In many rid between Lorillard and Currant 


ears have not been ren 

the crop is lost through 
August is a great mol 

‘pusley,” one of the 


ot special excellence for forcing 
seed from plants grown under 
results in house culture than did 
irietvy grown in the field. Results 


plants. The only way however, and there appeared to 
by constant tillage, which i cro} nct varietal differences 


need during the dry 


Tomatoes are much less eae a 5 
the ground; frames or su WEEDS IN THE GARDEN 


may be used to great adva 9 DY plants are one of the most potent 

It is probably time to ce Js tors in making for suecess or failure 
A few drain tiles set ere lf-o7 ‘ “a. Bs 
plants is one of the sir eg 


WeeKS 


redening. Thev occur everywhere 


soil is cultivated, and stand 


the blanching in the home ¢ er re ve to take the place of the cul 

When the onion bulbs a | f proper tillage is not given. They 
stopped growing, they s! i este beir I | crop of sunshine and air-space, 
pulled and left on the grou | cure The ' ist the soil of its plant food and draw 
are then to be stored in sor | ( é re, besides filling the soil with roots 
may be spread out in a thi clusion of those of the cultivated plants 

On some of the ground rv ds are by no means an unmixed evil. In 
beans have been grown, s Victor S ire rather to be considered a bless- 
spinach. If possible wate nouk sruise, for they compel that tillage of the 
get a good crop of this « ol sential to the healthiest growth of 
use. | The truth is,” writes Professor L. H 


Radishes may also be si expr weeds alwavs have been and still are 
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the closest friends and helpmates of the farmer. It 
was they that first taught the lesson of tillage of 
the soil, and it is thev that never allow the lesson, 
now that it has been partly learned, to be forgotten. 
The one, only, and sovereign remedy for them is 
the very tillage which they have introduced. 
When their mission is finally matured, therefore, 
thev will disappear, because there will be no place 
in which they can grow. It would be a great ca- 
lamity if they were now to disappear from the earth, 
for the greater number of farmers still need the dis- 
cipline which they enforce Probably one 
farmer in ten would till his lands well if it were not 
for these painstaking school-masters, and many of 
them would not till at all. Until farmers till for 
tillage sake, and not to kill the weeds, 
sarv that the weeds exist; but when farmers do till 
for tillage sake, then weeds will disappear with no 
effort of ours.” 

“The presence of weeds is only one of the many 
illustrations of the effects of the desperate struggle 
ior life whien ts forced upon everv plant and animal 
when left to shift for itself. Every plant produces 
more seeds than it can expect to rear into plants 
There is room for more only as other plants die 
So, when the farmer breaks up the earth, he kills 
the plants which inhabited the land, and thereby 
opens opportunities for the myriad host which 
stands, waiting, over the border for a chance to 
spread itself. These plants are bound to make the 
attempt to fill the breach. The farmer may keep 
them out, either by killing them or preventing 
their establishment by means of tillage, or by cover- 
ing the ground with other plants, so that the weeds 
ean find no chance to live. Now, these two things 

tillage and cropping—comiprise the whole science 
and practice of agriculture, and it follows that 
better farming is the only method of permanently 
keeping down weeds. This fact is admirably illus- 
trated by the common observation that those per- 
sons who are called good farmers complain least of 
weeds.” 


not 


it Is neces 


THE TOMATO WORM 


HIS is likely to be one of the most familiar 
insects to be found in the home garden dur- 
ing August. It is then generally easv to 
find upon the tomato vines these large, light 
green caterpillars with whitish oblique 
stripes along the sides of the body and a peculiar 
spine projecting at the hinder end. They feed upon 
the leaves. Early in September they become full 
grown. Then they burrow into the going 
down some distance, and wriggling around at the 
bottom to form an oval cavity. In this they cast 
off the outer skin, and change to the pupa state. 
Thus they remain until the following summer, 
when each pupa wriggles upward to the surface 
ind transforms into a handsome grayish “hawk 
moth,” which flies about during the twilight hours 
sucking nectar from flowers and depositing eggs 
upon tomato leaves. These eggs soon hatch into 
small worms that feed upon the green tissues of 
tomato plants, and gradually grow into full-sized 
worms. 
The injuries of these caterpillars are conspicuous, 
so that it is generally easy to find the worms and 
kill them one by one 


soil, 


THE PLUM CURCULIO 


Na recent bulletin of the Illinois I-xperiment 

Station, Mr. Charles S. Crandall records some 

most interesting and important experiments 

with the curculios that affect apples and plums. 

He summarizes the life history of the plum 
curculio in these words: At about the time in early 
spring when vegetation resumes activity and buds 
begin to push, curculios, which have’ hibernated 
under rubbish on the ground, under the rough 
hark of trees, and in other secure hiding-places, 
emerge from concealment and seek the fruit plants, 
upon which they feed and breed. As soon as the 
voung fruit enlarges, the denosition of eggs begins 
\pples no larger than small! peas often bear from 
one to three of the characteristie crescent marks 
made by this curculio. The deposition of eggs goes 
on most rapidly during the month of June, but con- 
tnues throughout July and August, gradually 
growing less and less as the beetles die. The ma- 
jority of the beetles of this generation do not live 
hevond the month of July, but a few mav survive 
until September, or, in rare instances, until late 
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, ; Just as soon as you 

reach Colorado you feel 

the exhilaration of the 
pure dry air—the positive 
electricity of the atmos- 
phere and the strong 
sunlight. 
There are more things to do 
in Colorado than at any 
other summer resort —bur- 
ros to ride, fish to catch, 
games to play, trips to take 
,/ —and you enjoy them all. 
} That’s why a Colorado 
Ae vacation really benefits. 


You will find the Rock 
Island Colorado service—especi- 
ally the meals—as good as any 

in the country. 
Three fast trains 
from Chicago—one 
m, from St. Louis also. 
Only two nights on 
the road from Atlan- 
tic Coast to Colo- 
rado. Low rates 
all summer. 




































Send six cents in stamps for 
illustrated book with list of 
hotels and boarding houses 
and full information. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 

















M@M PORTABLE HOUSES 


Summer Cottages 

Automobile Houses 

Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows 
Better built and better looking than you can have consiructed 
at home and at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artis- 
tic in design. Constructed on the Unit System. (Panels inter- 


changeable.) 

Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at 
destination, according to size of house. 

NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 
PAY THE FREIGHT. 

Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and 

we will give you a delivered price at once. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
680 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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3 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFI 
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If Building or Decorating 


the house you should consult some acknowledged authority before adopting your 
plans. @ Such you will find in Margaret Greenleaf, whose reputation as a 
practical and artistic decorator is too well known to require further comment 
@ Her exquisite taste and wide experience in the suggestion of color schemes, 
draperies, and furnishings, are wholly at the command of those who use Chicago 
Varnish Co. materials free of any charge whatever. For this service she 
formerly received $50 for a single room. 4 A letter addressed to her at our 
New York Office will bring a prompt reply. 


22 Vesey St. 


Newtek Chicago Varnish Company ~ *&itess: “** 
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The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class round- 
trip tickets from Chicago, with favorable stop-over arrangements and liberal 
time limits: 


$ 67 5Q To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return 


on certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$56 5Q To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 
wae daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$65 QQ To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage trans- 
a== portation ($85.00 also includes hote] accommoda- 
tions in the park). Daily until September 16. 
$30 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
wm On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


as 2 4 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
w= Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


$ 20 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
wm Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


aa 27 5Q To Hot Springs, S.D. and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
ame andreturn. Onsale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale 
w= daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$1 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until 
wa eptember 30, inclusive. 


$] § 20 To St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On 
we Sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. Further i on ion. 
NW565 W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, cHicaco, iLL. 








cinasaeeuitenseiatnieis ia 
During the season both males and females 
pon the same fruits in which eggs are depos- 
naking small, usually cylindrical, punctures 
itch in from four to six days, and the 
start tortuous burrows through the 
lopment of the larvie causes the fruit 
n a few days. In about twenty days 
, cease feeding, bore out of th 
once enter the ground, where 
transformations, and in about 
days emerge as perfect beetles. Thy 
| beetles usually remain quiet for 
llowing the body wall, beak, and jaws 
hen thev fly into the trees and begin 
the fruit Beetles of this new gener- 
xcept possibly Im rare Cases), pair 
laid during this first season. Thy 
inctured for feeding purposes, and 
this work increases as the season 
It is this feeding of the new generation 
the greatest injury to the apple crop 
s as long as fruit remains upon 
in the fall the beetles leave the 
iway in secure places for the long 
f hibernation. Such, in brief, is th. 

he plum curculio 


they 


HOUSE TO ORDER 
uwzo a New York firm undertook an 
They agreed to design and build 
ind arrange the furniture, to decor- 
nd supply it with napery and bed- 
china, and kitchen utensils. They 
the contract, says the World’s Work 
iged servants. Dinner was ready té 
the owner first stepped into the 


ioned had been started by an 
usual succession of decorators, 

her purveyors was to follow. But 
was a semi-invalid, turned the whole 
this firm hough plans, drawings, 
shown to the owner, the whole 
pleted without his supervision, for 


ract amounted to about $90,000, and the 
tirely satisfactory. Such details as 
coloring of the china with the tone 
m, and attending to the positions 
f the pictures, were carefully worked 
the undertaking exactly matched 

for it 





TO THE TOWN DWELLER 
ller in the town, 

av that weary frown. 

bases of the hills 

wreath of daffodils. 

fruit trees now are bright, 
ng into pink and white 
ges don a sheen 
shest tender green. 

New York Tribune. 


“I oth aw 


RILEY 
lceademy, scoffing at Americar 
rarv fame, asks, supremely, ‘‘ Who 
Vv ire indignant This is who he is. 
r poet wiva Injeanny pen, 
ittle folks ’at’s growin’ up, ’n’ net 
agzeens, ’n’ nen my name is ist 
grus’ type ‘at is, ’n’ way up on the list 
gobbleuns ’n’ giunts evy day, 
Annie ‘at’s at our house to sta\ 


who Riley is.”’ Sech ignorunts 
ented 
thymes 
Like 
This 


New York Mail 


ORDEN’ S EAGLE BRAND 


affords the maximum amount of 





minimum bulk, conferring the 
the infant with the least tax on the 
It surpasses all other foods ‘or 
" 
1 


edl 


ng. Try it. 
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THE WORK OF THOMAS SHERATON | 


HOMAS SHERATON, the last of the 
great English furniture-makers, was born 
in 1751, three years before Thomas Chip 
pendale published “The Gentleman and 
Cabinet Makers’ Director.”” “ Last 
least” cannot be said of Sheraton. “Last and 
createst” expresses the opinion of many latter-day 
crities. A recent writer on the inexhaustible 
subject of eighteenth-century furniture says of him 
‘Much as one may appreciate the workmanship 
of Chippendale and Hepplewhite, in the presence 
of a true piece of Sheraton’s work, one cannot help 
feeling that their productions are coarse, almost 
hlatant—that they were workmen, while Sheraton 
was a poet, and a poet blessed with color.’’ This 


and 


is great praise, but it comes from the pen of an 
his subject deeply 


Englishman who has studied 
Vo American would have 
the temerity to call Chip 
pendale “blatant,’? un 
less he used the word in 
turning over the pages 
of the “ Director.’ Chip 
pendale’s fame rests on 
his furniture, not his 
drawings, and so it is 
Sheraton rhe 


with 

great cabinet-makers 
who wrote, “ Directors” 
“Guides,” and “ Man 


lals put their extray 
agant ideas on paper and 
their simple ones into 
furniture. With their 
elaborate sketches they 
hoped to catch the faney 
of royalty; with their 
actual prices of furniture 
thev looked for every- 
dav patronage And so 
it is that the shelves of 
reterence libraries are 
full of “ measurements’’ and and lengthy 
“instructions” which modern  furniture-makers 
never follow, while the supply of the real furniture 
is tar too little to supply one-half the demand 
lo decide which is the greatest Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, or Sheraton, is an impossibility. 
There isa glory of the sun, and another of the moon, 
and another of the stars. 
Chippendale produced re | 


scales 


yreate! variety ol 


designs He adapted his work to the taste of the 
hour, with far more elasticity. He could he 
French, Chinese, or Gothic, as the oceasion de 
manded. His imagination, as he himself admitted, 


was “ without equal."’ It was this imaginative quality 
that sometimes led the St. Martin’s Lane furniture 
maker into 
the realms of 
the fantastic, 
l conse 
quently away 
Irom the 
paths of sim- 
plicity. Hep- 
plewhite’s 
work bears a 
much greater 
stamp of re 
finement 

while Shera- 


ton’s 


il) 


crea- 
tions also 
this 
same beauti- 
ful quality 
combined 
with perfect 
proportion 
and rare re- 
straint Whether it be chair, table, or sideboard, 
there Is a completeness about the design that leaves 
little to he desired. Ornament for ornament’s sake 
was never countenanced by Sheraton. Like the 
Adam brothe rs, he decorated construction: he did 
hot construct decoration. Every bit of ornament in 
this master’s hand was subservient to design, 
becoming a part of an harmonious whole. It is this 
rare quality that places Sheraton so far above his 
contemporaries : 


have 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF 





A SHERATON CHEST OF 
DRAWERS 








Coming after Chippendale and Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton learned much from their methods. Dis- 
carding the plain tapering support, he selected the 
fluted form of the Louis XVI. style, which the 
Adams had _ introduced into’ England. He 
made use of the fluted column in his sideboards, 
tables, and desks, treating it with great restraint. 
In his chairs he used the square support, believing 


that a rectangular back demanded a rectangular 
base. On the same theory his use of the round and 
fluted leg is equally consistent, for it is always 
combined with a curve. The table, sofa, and 


chest of drawers reproduced in this article show 
fluted support and the 
The table is an extremely 
makes an interesting comparison 
table illustrated the 
July House Beaurirut. 
These designs are of the 
‘drop leaf” type, the 
leaf of the table follow- 
ing the outlines of the 
supports. The 
tapering leg of the Hep 
plewhite table is in per- 
fect harmony with the 


the combination of the 
curved surface 
ful design, and 
with the Hepplewhite 


grace 


square 


top, which, though 
curved, is completed by 
square corners. Shera- 


ton’s design meets the 
test, the rounded 
outlining the 

curved supports 
The chest of drawers, 
or bureau in our modern 
acceptance of the word, 


same 


corners 


is an excellent example 
of Sheraton’s principle of 
construction. Here agair 
we see the curved front 
in conjunction with th 
rounded support. The 
fluted column begins at the top ol the second drawer 
and ends at the base of the lower’drawer. Above the 
fluting is the “corn and husk” “moti; executed ina 
conventionalized manner; below lis a turned le 
of admirable proportions. The drawers have nar- 
row moldings and brass handles of a simple and 
beautiful pattern. A narrow beading outlines each 
plate , Which is decorated by a small rosette. °j 

The sofa is a typical example of Sheraton’s work, 
having the fluted support and delicate carving in 
low relief. The back of the sofa fshows the fes- 
toon pattern, used so freely by the Adam brothers 
in their interiors. Sheraton’s chairs are easily dis- 
tinguished from those of Chippendale and Hep- 
plewhite. He seldom uses*the shield{back of the 
latter, and 
never the 
pierced splat 
of the form 
er. Histreat 
ment of the 
shield or 
heart -shaped 
back was un- 
like that of 
Hepple white. 
The top of 
the shield 
Was straight- 
ened and the 
carving made 
more 
In America 


severe. 


this type of 
chair is sel- 
dom seen, 


SHERATON’S WORK eR a 
. « ‘ i = 
lame as a 
chair-maker on this side of the water rests almost 
entirely on the rectangular back, an excellent ex- 
ample of which was given in the June Hovst 
BEAUTIFUL, under the title of “ Old Chairs.” 
Sheraton furniture may be divided into three 
earved, inlaid, and painted. To the first 
division belong the pieces illustrated here, together 
with the beautiful sideboards, which are perhaps 
most characteristic of all Sheraton’s designs. His 
desks and writing-tables belong also to this class. 


classes, 
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Unique Stained Finish 
For All Woods 








is an ideal time 
There is no sea- 


Summer and early Autumn 
to refinish your woodwork. 
son of the year that is better. 

For beautiful results our Unique Stained 
Finish is comparable with nothing else hither- 
to produced. Perfectly dead in effect, it brings 
out the delicate grain of the wood without 
covering it up in the least, is adapted to inex 
pensive woods as well as the most costly, and 
is thoroug] ly durable The expenst for labor 
is extremely small, and the great range of 
shades admits of a large number of harmon- 
ious combinations. It is specified by promi- 
nent architects for the finest interiors, and 
may be used lically and with equal 
satisfaction in the most inexpensive cottage 
or bungalow. 

If you contemplate building or refinishing, 
we shall be pleased to send you on receipt of 
1oc in stamps a set of six pine and cak fin- 
ished panels in the shades you desire, or we 
will mail a sample panel in any shade desired 
upon request. 


econorn 








FLORSATIN 
The Perfect Floor Finish 





FLORSATIN is th 


finish ever shown. 


most remarkable floor 
It has all the satiny beauty 
of the waxed finish, but is entirely free from 
f the latter. 

FLORSATIN is not slippery, 
water, nor show heel 


the objectionable features 


does not 





scratch wl 





te, spot with 
marks. It wears for months and years with- 


out refinishing, requiring practically no care 


to keep it in perfect condition. It may be 
used over stains and on old, as well as new 
floors. Unlike wax, it is entirely safe, its tena- 
giving a perfectly firm foothold. 


It is by far the most economical and hygienic 


cious surface 


finish made. It is much more sanitary than 


waxed finish, drying with a clean surface that 
will not catch dust. Upon request, we will send 
you further particulars and a wood panel show- 
ing the beautiful effect this finish produces. 

Send for our free book, “A Prescription for 
the Treatment of Floors.’ 


Tf your dealer doesn't ur goods, send 


Chicago Varnish Company 


27 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
22 Vesey Street, New York 
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Resistant 
Free Sample 
on Request 





SACKETT PLASTER BOARDS are superior 
to Wood or Metal Lath in the construction of Plastered 
Walls and Ceilings. 

Their use saves weeks of time in construction, as 
the light finishing required dries quickly. Warmer than 
lath and cleaner in application. Nailed directly to 
studding and finished with plaster. 

Walls and ceilings constructed with this plaster 
board are economical, light, durable and will not fall. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Sackett Wall Board Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 
Grand Rapids Plaster Co., Grand Rapids, Michigen 











“THE HIGHROAD” 


Just published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
Is the story of an ambitious American widow, 

who determines to give her daughters the 
social advantages which she herself lacked. 
She is clever enough to succeed in spite of 
poverty and obscurity. The story of the way 
she plays her réle and marries her daughters 
off to the rich and great is said to be im- 
mensely entertaining. It bears every evidence 
of being a record of spicy facts, but the author 
insists that it is all fiction. 














RHEUMATISM 


DRAWN OUT 
THROUGH THE FOOT PORES 


New External Remedy Discovered Which Takes 
Advantage of Summer Heat to Rid the System 
of Pain-Causing Acids. We Will Send 


$1.00 PAIR FREE TO TRY 


lf you have Rheumatism we want your address 
so we can send you a dollar pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts Free to Try. They are curing thou- 
sands of cases that failed to yield to medicines— 
even “incurables” of 30 and 4o years’ suffering, 
as well as all the milder stages. Write today, try 
TRADE MARR / the Drafts when they come, 
and then if you are fully 
satisfied with the relief they 
give you, send us One Dol- 
lar. If not, they cost you 
nothing. You can see that 
this offer would ruin us if the Drafts didn’t cure. 
Summer is the best time to purify the system. The 
steady heat increases the expulsion of uric acid 
through the pores, and the Drafts absorb it rapidly 
through the largest pores in the body, curing Rheuma- 
tism to stay cured, for they remove the cause. Send 
your name to Magic Foot Draft Co., 832 X Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich. A valuable illustrated book 
on Kheumatism comes free with the Drafts. Write 
today. 





In the second class may be ped the gracef 
drop-leaf tables, ornamented nari ines of 
inlay, the pretty tea-trays, knit $es 1 writing 


boxes, the latter often showing inlav of svea 
more and_ tulip-wood. 

The third division includes furniture de 
signed by Sheraton, and d ed Angel 
Kaufman and Pergolesi. M piece 
were executed for the Ada ers d 
of exquisite workmanshi s vood  f 
the basis of the larger por 
when decorated, suggested |] 

Kensington Museum cont 
of this furniture, and occas 
in private collections. 

Like Hepplewhite 
worked largely in mahogany it he did not cor 
fine himself to that wood. S e, hare-wood 
tulip-wood, and king wood ide il use 
of in his smaller 


anda ( ‘ 1 sherate 


pieces Oo! H 





SHERATON 


CARD TABLE 


the highly colored woods S 
pigments, and it is on this s 
called a “ color-poet.”’ 

Hare-wood, which was s lved pale 
shade of brown, white-wood 
satin-wood in its lovely 
wood of deeper coloring 
with consummate art. Other 
these woods, but never on 
marvelous skill. 

Sheraton was a many-sided 
fate of the man who does nm 
lived and died poor. Adam Bl 


world is indebted for most 

Sheraton’s private life, has w1 ¢ 

the cabinet-maker in his “* Me | 

born in 1783 and died in 1872 A 

was Lord Prevost of Edin! 

career he was employed by § 

when the great furniture I p 
himself to many pursuits. Bb rite He 


lived in a poor street in Lé 
shop, half-dwelling, and 
Methodist preacher. He 
maker and was now author, | 
of drawing, and, I believe, occas her 
Again he says: “This n 
is an interesting character. H 
He is a scholar, writes well 
draws masterly. We may 
comes it to pass that a man wit 
resources, is in such a state? | 
and resources are his ruin i 
attempting to do everything 
Would that most peopl 
prove to be as much” says | 
Englishman already quoted I 
dering,” he adds, “‘if his paintings 9 
would have given as much pleasur¢ t] d 
as his furniture has undoubtedly gi 





he had been able to devote himself t 








Our New Curtain Catalog 8D 





trating in colors and accurately 


g our splendid | of Lace Curta 
Port na Cartaia He velties, ser 
w oy San ts Caled haben, tone. It is the 
rity on curtain tashions and 


tvies at the lowest price 
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Furniture Catalog No. I 


ROBERT KEITH 


niture and Carpet Co. Kansas City. Mo 
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BACK NUMBERS OF 
The House Beautiful 


ly of print, but many 
t have been re- 


shed in book form. 
(CESSFUL HOUSES, Ato, cloth . 


irticles 


. $1.50 
BOOK OF 100 » HOUSES, 4to, cloth . $3.20 


ly every page. 


BOTH VOLUMES will be SENT for $4.00 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 


Republic Building, CHICAGO. 

















After 1,000 

ears of mistakes 
are you still using the old, 
high, flat closet, 17 inches 
high front and rear? 


the NATURO is 14 in. 
high in the front and 114 in 
the rear. 

Book 18, mailed free, gives 
further details. Surely you'll 
write us for this important 


book. 
The | VATURO is a Syphon Jet, also, the 
highest perfection in sanitary earthenware. 
for Book 18. 


Naturo Co., Salem, N. Je» U, S. A. 
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Exclusive Design Made Only by 


LINN MURRAY FURNITURE CO. 


Grand Rapids 
Michigan 








NO. 16 MISSION SIDEBOARD 


7 UST the Sideboard that many have long been looking for, a perfect combination 4 ETAILS—Finest selected : Oak or Crotch Mahogany in either 
of Sideboard and China Closet—with both on a liberal scale. The simplicity dull waxed or full polish finish. Your choice of Antwerp, Golden or Weath- 

and strength of Mission work is attained without ‘‘clumsiness”—while an added ered Oak, or Old Mahogany. Size 62 inches wide, 58 inches high. Genuine 

beauty and brightness is given by leaded glass doors, the quaint wood handles, and Yale locks throughout. 

the “drop leaf” bottom cupboard. WE MAKE a quaint Six-Sided Table and high-back chairs to match 


To HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Readers 


E KNOW YOU LIKE NICE FURNITURE—“individual” in design character—and with the quality that can be counted upon for life-time durability 
particularly when robbed of all fancy price and sold close to the actual factory cost. 

We want you to send us five 2-cent stamps (right now before we are snowed under with orders) for a FULL SET OF REGULAR TRAVELING 
SALESMAN’S PHOTO PLATES OF ALL OUR NEW PIECES—comprising, 10 COMPLETE BED-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM FURNISHINGS 
(of 3 to 10 pieces each), in artistic Colonial and Mission Styles—qvith prices much to your advantage. 

Photo plates of this size are too expensive for free use, but they are WELL WORTH WHILE to you, in that they show each piece AS PLAINLY AND 
ACCURATELY as though you were standing in front of it. WRITE TO-DAY. 


LINN MURRAY FURNITURE CO., Ltd. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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iE BAMBOO IN THIS COUNTRY 


YOULD you like to be the owner of 4 


umboo forest? There is big money O 


such a property, and if you haye 


nd available for that PUrpose yoy 


ts required for the start. The goy. 


10-Room House Heated 00 7 will soon be able to obtain from Unele 
all last Winter at Cost of Y : = he pls se 


nvinced that bamboo culture offers 
Pastor’s Study, Robinson’s Run, United Presbyterian Church. prospect of proht for our farmers, and, with : 
Mcl I M ; n view, it has recently imported a lot of ‘Tl 
THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CoMPANY. Japan, says René Bache in Ney hims 
Dear Sirs:—The severe winter just passed af led a € Of rtunity 1D, Much of | The 
to test the merits of the UNDERFEED FURNACE you n « luch of our territory is well adapted 
parsonage last October. It fully met every d nd 3 pon tivation of the bamboo, which, not with- door 
We are ready to affirm that it surpassed all clai 1 ced for it yr the popular notion to the contrary, flo dow 
aud I would emphasize the following points: of excelle St ser ys OU serv 
1. There are ten registers in our home, one in ¢ a : 
second floor. The house was heated effectively at all ti : 1 in tl m ) 1 giant grass, which attains a 
coldest weather. “— et ndred feet, and sometimes grows at 


2. Only a few times during below-zero weather fedt a line ste. caetal i tact d 
furnace more than twice in 24 hours, In mild we ; ‘ ut to mankind in 
— it in 36 to 40 hours, except to regulate ught f ways than any other plant. Its 

I had no difficulty in operating a ceenees ; it of any of our forest trees, and 

“i. We burned last winter not quite 375 bush slack ting us 6 manufacture of a mult i 
per bushel, delivered, total $15.00. au a multitude of 

Needless to add, it is my belief that you have l pr m of our own woods are not well 

providing a furnace that will give abund é at, e most convenient plant in the world 
minimum cost tor fuel. 





a farm-house, it would prov 


WS Ss SA. 


Signed) ] . J ! 

a : greatest additions imaginable 

Compare the above cost with your coal bills for last winter. people in agricultural districts 
It is none too early to begin planning for next winter. things which in this country have 
Heatiog Plans and Services of our Engineering Department absolutely free f metal could be readily extem- 
Let us send you FREE our UNDERFI * mboo if we had it Water pipes 
simile voluntary letters proving ever mats, cordage. paper, and fur- 
C7 Oy Bug ng the articles manufactured from 
THE PECK-WILLIAMSON « Co., 7 Saal ae } 
*9 Cincinns ler shoots of which are cooked and 

- t ‘he superiority of the bs 
Dealers are invited to write for our very attractiv tior 4 xt iperiority of the bam- 
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s, and strength, is so well re¢ 
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a: t United States annually fron bal 
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I e fans. Santos Dumont has em at 
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gan 400" Ser on it the canebrakes of the South | 7 

VERTICAL FILING | species of true bamboo Unfor- ; an 
bed not broken by typewrit this species is of little value } 
ee ge “= iGeseat | : ert eof the b imboos which have | 





finishes, fitted with our 
FRONT pigeon hole x. 
to-date desk of any description a 


state of cultivation in Japan, 
sity to the peasant and fur- 
most delicate works of art 





ur money get a 
ence —“fhe User—The Han with the id of bamboos, and some of 
from the factory. Send f ta grow where the snows are 80 
and mailing devices—mailed F} eak down the young stems 








“YOU DONT GET DONE 
WHEN YOU BUY A GUN 


ofa voung shoot of bamboo is 
isparagus, and the rapidity 


Mich. 





** Awarded Gold Med “ 
GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Kapids 





Roll b i net s simply astonishing, more than 
oller-bearing, ee ee t unusu: ate AS spilt 
non-binding doors, ee eee sual rate Easily spil 
removable(to clean | nder as a horsehair, the wood 
ot replace broken rts of baskets, sieve, screen, and 
glass) by simply — reese F pi ‘ nsequently the owner ota bamboo 


hooking. No un- 
sightly iron bands 
or protruding 
shelves. Cabinet work and finish the best Grand 
Rapids production. Sections so nicely joined together 
the appearance is that of a solid case. 

Complete catalogue sent FREE on request. Gunn 
Sectional Book Cases on sale by all leading furniture 
dealers or direct from the factory. 


“Awarded Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis.” 
GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
harm to anv landscape, with 


Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets 
s of delicate green foliage In 


a | Le Page’s Photo Paste & oon ag aagusthinmctahnttgse peace 
Pure Water— IN JARS AND TUBES , c= af ae 


hand tock of material readily 
of necessarv articles 

bamboo into this country 

garded as an experiment, inas- 
has been cultivated here success- 
Clumps of the hardy kinds 
ily in private gardens or 
far north as W ashington, while 
the sr aller species are to be 
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lections. They are among the 
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For photo or general use. Drie irge, hardy bamboos, the wood 

Impure water is fatal to health. It vulgarizes the table. It is colors print. . Very strong - tremely valuable It is not 

made pure, sparkling and absolutely safe, by the Natap FILTER Latgest be ttle now sold for the sprigs from Japan in the 
—a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed by for large users, arts m work, et pris Japan 

expert sanitarians wherever known. LE PAGE’ s MUC IL, AGE icked, and the problem of plant- 

Write for Booklet G oz. size retails 5 them invelves no great diffi- 

Th H 4 Sudbury Bldg. LE PAGE’ Ss GLUE elr stems are sometimes as large 

e Naiad Filter Co. Boston. Mass. sev ehoninameibcnncnicas CEMENT 60.14 wi ict that they are not trees, but 








ne in mind They depend for 


weHave BRICK MANTELS WHICH HAR- action wpon the underground, stems 


oots rise every vear A small 


MONIZE WITH ANY STYLE OF INTERIOR DECORATION. mboos will steadily increase in size, 
YOU WOULD BE INTERESTED IN OUR PHOTOGRAPH Se eee | 
BOOK SHOWING 50 DESIGNS. Same Sibel is aes ok Senin, mane Ga . 


i in acre of bamboo forest may 


SEND FOR ONE TO PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE | to contain about 4,500 “clums,” which 
BRICK COMPANY, DEPT. 14, 165 MILK STREET, BOS- d for timber purposes until they are | 
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AN OLD VISITING CARD 


The Marchese Giuseppe Ginori, on his card, has 
himself represented _ in the act of paying a eall. 
The sumptuous carriage is drawing up before the 
door of the house, the footman has already jumped 
down and hands his master’s card to the other 
servant, who steps hastily forward to receive it. 





THe Otpest House 1n America.—It is generally 
agreed that the oldest house in America stands in 
St. Augustine, Florida, on a tiny, narrow thorough- 
fare near the center of the old city. This house was 
built in 1564 by the monks of the Order of St. 
Francis. It is a solid structure, built of coquina, 
a combination of seashells and mortar that is quite 
indestructible. In the early days of the Spanish 
settlements, this substance was quite plentiful in 
the vicinity of St. Augustine, the w: alle of the old 
city gate as well as that of Fort Marion being built 
of it. It is told that when Sir Francis Drake sacked 
and burned the town this was the only house left. 





A REVOLUTIONARY RELIC 


Jean Baptiste Vaumane de Fonclaiere, one of the 
first tavern-keepers in Johnstown, N. Y., lived in 
England for some time after his arrival from F rance, 
but shortly after the American Revolution opened 
a public house in Johnstown. This place, which 
was long known as “ Union Hall,” was bought by 
Mr. Vestus Balch in 1837, and ceased to be kept as 
a public house. ‘The washstand shown was one 
used by onclaiere when he kept the tavern. 




















Your House is not Modern Without a 
Bathroom Equipped With “Stewdard” Ware 


It is sanitary because its snowy surface is non-porous 
without crack or crevice for dirt to lodge. Each piece is per- 
fect, no matter how inexpensive. The complete equipment 
can be bought and installed at a very moderate cost. A bath- 
room equipped with “Standard” ware adds a cash value to your 
property far in excess of the expense of installation, and brings 
more comfort and satisfaction than any room in the house. 

Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and 
atrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive 


rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints 
on decoration, tiling, etc. 


The ABOVE INTERIOR No. P. 36, costing approximately $84.00 — not 
counting piping and labor — is described in detail among the others. FREE 
for six cents postage. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our guarantee “Stasdard” ‘‘ Green and Gold” label, 
and has our trade-mark “Qtesdesd” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark the fix- 
ture, it is not “Stesdasd” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. veo. s 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st St 


are on 


. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


London, England 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


‘BATHASWEET™ 


FOR THE BATH 225° 2)\ss20"" | AFTER THE BATH “2 
ing as **‘ BATHASWEET.”’ Softens and perfumes the | der, ** BATHASW EET’ * RICE Pow DE R- 


‘antisept- 
water, cleanses the pores and is far better than toilet water. j 





cally pure, daintily perfumed, cooling and ess. 
Prevents all odor from perspiration. Relieves the pain from chafing, prickly he at, etc. 
Plenty in each box for 25 baths. The only safe powder for the baby. 

¥ Either one mailed on receipt of 25c. if your dealer haen't it 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 Broadway, New York, V. S. A. 





SUCCESSFUL HOUSES, $1.50 
THE BOOK OF 100 HOUSES, $3.20 Net Both $4.00 


Herbert S. Stone & Co., Publishers, Republic Building, Chicago, Ill. 


AX BARGAIN Both 


FOR c ULAR 





SEND 
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; What Others Have Done o 
A Book for Society Women L 
he Editor invites all readers of THR 
. . Ta \USE BEAUTIFUL to contribute to thi; 
Entitled: EVE’S GLOSSARY partment. Articles should not be a Kni 
By the Marquise de Fontenoy ‘ hu dred words in length and must be aE 
enon one side of the paper only. Pay- see wi 
t will be made for all matter used. : 
A large and sumptuous volume whi w f 5 . se 
beauties have kept their looks, hi | \ e! UNUSUAL BOXES like 1 
have improved their appearance, and \ ) J enoug 
have come to look well. It gives ad\ S, 1 eme, seen not long ago in a small sum. ‘ 
gossip. It is filled with interesting s t titled where the utilization of every inch of be 
ladies in all the courts of Europe. A work iluable t vas an object, was a staircase with the steps = 
all society women. It is fully ilius , @ ted NiO DOXes lhe stairs were made of polished ——_ 
with borders on every page, printed in ¢ . 1 beaut The top of each was hinged, and when Mi 
fully bound. Sent postage paid t y t of t uisclosed a good-sized receptacle under- learn 
United States on receipt of Two D : ' S ese boxes were found most useful for ence 
croquet sets, tennis racquets, porch cushions, 
ired and one things for which no place js M1 
Ge ‘ , rovided in the planning of a summer home sumn 
Herbert S. Stone A Company rag oes 
tains 
Republic Building, Chicago AN INEXPENSIVE NURSERY ‘ 
The Martyred Empress of Austria nursery paper is dark green, ceiling ivory. is ch: 
I 1 of boards, quarter inch thick, beveled tin d 
nd bottom and screwed to walls; design, drun 
~ [ painted, in poster style—Kate Greenaway 
- a in various attitudes, with landse; apes Harr 
rsed—a constant source of delight to my And 
**In all the land, rangé 7 lrer It can easily be taken down, for And 
Is there ever a plac e uild later. An old-fashioned chamber Was 
y French mirror, which I enameled 
THE risp muslin curtains, blue and-white china, 
ssa vhite washable rugs, blue-and-white chintz, 
te an effeet which has been greatly vi 
1000 | G. i. &. ther 
= you 
SCARLET SAGE Cart 
ISLANDS ( new last June when we moved m 
i was late when we set out twenty- : G 
Sp tee on by plants of scarlet sage, hoping that we “Ms 
John J. Petit, Archttect, Brooklyn, N. Y. There may be s t at least some green about the porch to she 
earth a more delightf newness ; you 
BEAUTIFUL—AND CHEAP that of the Thousand Is of what searlet sage will do has decidedly j 
Soft, velvety colors, that will wear as long there is, it has not | { Nothing could have grown more beauti- ‘ 
as colors can, and cost $0% less than paint It is as fine as the Bay \ | n more grateful for small attentions, or “] 
ae Dy Se Se agp, Soeee Se Sas no danger of being t [It began to bloom in July, and by swe 
There are 2,000 pictures September it had reached a height of deci 
Cabot’ % Shingle Stains scattered along the tw nd a breadth of three and four feet, and tha’ 
of one of the most | 5 ~ vith blossoms, continuing to grow and 
Made bys? pure pigments, pure linseed the world. You can find ntil | n October. Vv. W.C. 
oil, and Creosote, “the best wood pre- deal regarding it in N ) 
servative known.” The only stains made “E ‘Toisk Series ©] rep: 
of Creosote and without petroleum. our-iTackK oer : sehasee it” 
Stained-wood samples and color chart sent free Islands,” of the St “O 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer taut hy the | n no inexpensive cotton material s0 
h 1 as is Khaki to the improvement of § 
ee eee NEW YORK CENTRAI pect of a room Mrs Arsen, with the or- i : 
Agents at all Central Points. w woodwork. In some rented houses dor 
A copy will be ii d. ordinarv Eu 
Cabot's Sheathing “Quilt” com stanpy by George H. a 7 NJ I or contrast ing portie res only e nhs ince ' ar 
Makes cold-proof houses. the door frames, whereas, simple 3 nog 
the Khaki, with its restful brownish ; hin 
— t into the otherwise glaring and varnished Fi 
The color scheme may be carried out in 
cumemans aes eee T und table-covers—for nowhere is there to | f 
1905 “ Colonial Houses for Modern Homes” more serviceable and washable material. } wh 
Mr. E. S. Child, ee. iy ate ye Ay magne of an ————— - F a 
entirely new edition of Colonial Houses 5 : 
This os ha Apchotpenci and labor pte ae any of is A KITCHEN SUGGESTION tor 
Gio cotanton padccaeshy Gece pieapicocss. Sn dean, 0 cantones, totes I build my house,” we all say; but I 
value to all who intend to build a beautiful home it is unlike any publication. id for the benefit of those who are 
Price, $2.00, delivered by express, prepaid ling theirs and lest I never reach the loc 
A separate volume, containing all the designs in the 1905 edition, together with a occupation wt 
selection of the most attractive illustrations from all previous issues of ** Colonial a . . 
Houses,” has also been prepared Price, $5.00 by express, prepaid. o have built into the kitchen wall a sa 
Sketches and Special Plans not deeper than six inches, with a . a 
ADDRESS BS. CHILDS AES! EES new st, x. ¥. to roll back into the wall, and at jus , 
to use one section of it for tin-lids; each 
scentaniniaiienintaiaetints tilted up in plain sight in a permanent ty 
FOR PICTURESQUE, ARTISTIC DESIGNS YOR COMFORT AB HOMELIKE HOUSES, BUY . h wehall kee p them from toppling over. 4 an 
MY BOOKS. For complete, clear drawings ani « 4 : " 
Artistic Interior and Exterior Effects, enabling yout BUY MY 1 other section I shall have rows of § pl 
scriptions, estimated outs, and prices see a oe which to hang cooking forks and knives, — — th 
to your satisfaction. Whave been called a mind rea:le ( can-openers, graters, beaters, wooden th 
Stele rine og Sey emg compe Pay t te Will somebody please try it and be : la 
Pieturesque Su er Cottages, Vol. < Designs for a. ¥. af 
Cabins. Price by mail, $1.« ni 
Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. 3 Desi f n 
Cottayes and Bungalows. Price by mail, $1 rds may be made incombustible by 
E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; cag ng Ae eles A 
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Knicker—‘ What became of Chauffeur?”’ Bocker 
“He absent-mindedly crawled under a mule to 
see why it didn’t go.”’-—New York Sun. 


“But why do you live in the city if you don’t 
like it?” “I have to live here to make money 
enough to keep up my country place.”’——Ex. 


district would like two gentlemen for dinner daily 
—Glasgow Herald. 


Miss Psweet—‘‘ Excuse me, but where did you 
learn to dance?” Mr. Splay—‘In a correspond 
ence school.” —Chicago News. 


Mrs. Knicker—“ How long will you be away this 
summer?” Mrs. Bocker—‘I1 don’t know. I shall 
stay $1,000 at the seaside and $500 at the moun- 
tains.’ —New York Sun. 


Al de Mustard——“ Your wife’s costume to-night 
ischarming. It simply beggars description.” Jus 
tin de Bunch—“ And that reminds me of a conun 


drum—why am I like a description?” 


Harry loved Grace and Grace loved Harry. 

And so at length they agreed to marry; 

And that, as is often the case, indeed, 

Was the very last thing upon which they agreed 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Now that we’re engaged,”’ said the fair girl, 
“JT don’t want to call you ‘Wellington.’ Isn’t 
there some shorter name, some nickname, that 
you have—” “Why, dear,” replied Wellington 
Carmichael, ‘‘the fellows at college used to eall 
me—er— Pie Face.’”’ Philadelphia Press 


Grocer—‘ What is it, little girl?” Little Girl 
“Mamma sent me for a lamp chimney, and she says 
she hopes it will be as strong as that last butter 
you sent us.’’—Pick-Me-Up. 


“What's the matter, dear?’’ her mother asked 
“T was just thinking,” the beautiful heiress an 
swered, “how terrible it would be if the earl should 
decide not to take papa’s money on the ground 
that it was tainted.’’-—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Mamma—‘ Here’s the man for that clock to be 
repaired. Get it for him.” Tommy—‘ Where is 
it?” Mamma—*‘ Upstairs, of course.” Tommy 
“Oh! I thought it had run down.” —Er. 


“Are you going to Europe this summer?” “I 





don’t know,” answered Mrs. Cumrox; “going to | 


Europe isn’t what it used to be, you know. When 
aman travels now a lot of people turn up their 
noses and wonder whether a grand jury is after 
him.”—Washington Star. ; 


THE ANTIQUITIES WERE OUT 
A traveler recently inquiring at a feudal castle 
whether he could see the antiquities of the place, 
received the simple answer from a servant: “I am 
sorry, sir, my lady and her daughter have gone to 
town. 


A gentleman who rather overvalued himself, 
looking at a case of birds, said to an ornithologist 
who was with him: “Whatisthat bird?” “ That, 
said the other, “is a magpie.” “It’s not my idea 
ol a magpie,” was the rejoinder. “ Perhaps not,” 
replied his friend; “ but it’s God’s idea of a magpie.” 


_Ashort time ago some men were engaged in put- 
ung up telegraph poles on some land belonging to 
an old farmer, who disliked seeing his wheat tram- 
pled down. The men produced a paper by which 
they said they were allowed to put the holes where 
they pleased. The farmer went back and turned a 
large bull in the field. The savage beast made 
after the men, and the old farmer, seeing them run- 
ning from the field, shouted at the top of his voice: 
Show him the paper! Show him the paper!” 
Argonaut. 
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about House Paint 
| 
That paint must be specially mixed for each individual 
job to give the dest service; 
and that Pure White Lead and linseed oil paint is nor 
sold ready-for-use for this reason and for no other. 
That other paints are less valuable than Pure White 
Lead and linseed oil paint in direct ratio to the amount 
of inferior materials which they contain; 
and that a// other paint materials are inferior to the 
two named. 
That Pure White Lead and linseed oil, being staple 
goods and the best for paint, are sold at less profit than 
any other paint materials ; 
and that this is the reason why so many paint dealers 
recommend other paints which afford a_ greater 
profit. 
That any of these other paints, worth considering, costs 
more—by the gallon or by the house—than Pure White 
Lead and linseed oil; 
and that none of them is as durable, as economical, 
as satisfactory or as good in every way. 
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Our booklet ‘‘What Paint and Why’’ enlarges 
Booklet Upon these points and tells what brands of White 
ead are strictly pure. Sent free, upon request, from 
FREE any of our branches, also complete specifications 
for House Painting if you especially ask for them. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Largest makers of White Lead in the world 
New York Boston Burraco CLEVELAND CINCINNATI CuHiIcAGo’ St. Louis 


PHILADELPHIA (John T.. Lewis & Bros. Co.) PitTspurGu ( National Lead and Oil Co.) 








“sams BRASS DOOR KNOCKERS 


Genuine Reproductions 


G. N. WOOD ®& CO. 
39 and 41 Cornhill - - - BOSTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENOCH ROBINSON COLONIAL HARDWARE 


Established 1839 


Knocker like cut suitable for Front, Side, or Screen Door, Gate, or Door of a 
Student. Sent to any address on receipt of Two Dollars 
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THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION | 


dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid 
yP art of the United States and Canada; to 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, 


SESS LLSLHESELSELELE LES EL HELE LE LE LEE LE LE LE LE LE LE LE LOLOL EHO LELOLODON 


CR ESL 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Che 


Hew Magnolia 


Magnolia, Massachusetts 


as RENTER 


ee 


tttan 


ances at the risk of the subscriber, unlegg 
by registered letter, or by check, express ‘ 
or postal order, payable to “Herbert § §& 








ef hange of address is desired, both the 
new addresses should be given. 
House BrRAUTIFUL is sent to subscribers 
ordered di scontinued, A renewal blank ig 
r t a reminder that the prepaid sub- 
f xp ire “ll. 
trade supplied by the American NewsCom. 4 


ts branches. 


AGNOLIA HOTEL is situated on a commanding elevation at Magnolia, 


only 28 miles from Boston. It has many private baths, a magnificent 


ites to be had on application. 
House Beavtirut will not be responsible | 
nuscripts and illustrations submitted, but 
al ition in their care. 
he Chicago Post-Office as second- 


bathing beach, good music, delightful drives, and a rare combination of 
seashore and country attraction. For rates, circular, and diagram of rooms 
ADDRESS 


CHARLES H. MOWRY. Manager International Hotel and t | 





t, 1905, by Herbert S. Stone. Trade 
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ristered. All rights reserved. : 
147 SUMMER STREET~ - - - - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS HERBERT S. STONE, 
ESSSSSS5SSSSSSSTSTSFSSSSETESSSSSSSTSSTTSSSS SSH SHTHTT SSS HT HTT TTTTT Republic Building, Chicago 
S 
\ IATURE JAPANESE GARDENS 
oe ——. —— and | 4 QHI ttle Japanese gardens displayed in 
“ ° { vindows of florists are made in this 
ightin ixtures satry, but by Zags : 
ut by Japanese artists. 
ONCE A YEAR $ & We import the dwarf plants and trees 
. " | l the purpose from Japan,’ said 
Don't you want a Gates, Grilles, F ire- ei 7 poe As for the ~ Vork Sun. 
clock that will keep . | irdens a constructed by Japanese men 
accurate time with- place Furnishings, m we employ for the work. 
out any attention : : vy much are they? The ones that you se §& 
for a whole year? Fences, and other range from Aes to a iin. We ‘hon { 
‘ ieee - : pensl ones Some eople se e y Hi 
THEN BUY A W ial. i Metal i me peo} use them for § 


he center of the dining-table. The § 
ur id good, and the little gardens ; 
t people.” 
Japanese art could achieve these wonderful 
, rardens, many of them not more than 


all wrought by hand 





for it will keep perfect time for over a q@ Illustrated matter | s across. A perfect illusion of extensive 
year (40p days) with but one winding. The . s won by the clever placing of the tiny 
400-Day Clock is a beautiful ornament for will be prom pt lv trees, the artful twists given to wee grav- 


any home. 12 inches high, 8inches wide 
made of polished brass and encased in a 


carefully arranged vistas. The 
$s are, as a rule, grown in little shal- 


mailed upon request 








glass dome. It is not only a handsome ; : dishes of pretty design and coloring. 

ornament for any home, but the simplicity : Mention the things r gardens are grown in shallow earthenware 

of the mechanism makes it a sure and ; © wl-shaped 

accurate time keeper. Especially durable Electric Lantem 337 which you are = 

for country homes. a 11012 ; vett, of Ox — was a formidable wit. At 
ch, $6.00 nterecter ring at which he was prese » talk wn 

or’ prepaid anywhere in the $15.60 Pair, hoy 50 most intereste d Trager aah p Pgs ate pda —_ = 








Send for our booklet ‘Anniversary Time,” tively, made a judge and a bishop. 


describing and illustrating these clocks. = r He . ry Smith, famous in his day for his 
ANDERTON & SON, oon.c. Dayton, Ohio || || THE WILLIAM BAYLEY CO. f, pronounced the bishop to be the great 
KD. : . au 110 NORTH STREET SPRINGFIELD, 0. the two, for this reason: “A judge, at the 
xo< n only iy, ‘You be hanged,’ whereas 4 

I You be damned.’” “ Yes,”’ said 

it if the judge says, ‘ You be hanged,’ 






































The House Beautiful Index and Title Page on 


glishman, while passing along the main 
For Volumes XVI and XVII t Bangor, Me., stepped in a hole in the 

, and, falling, broke his leg. He brought 
the city for one thousand dollars, and 


The Index, with Title Page, to THe House Beautirut for the i Hannibal Hamlin for counsel. Hamlin 
—— j >» enlar ' case, but the city appealed to the Supreme 

first twelve months June, 1904, to May, 1905—in the enlarged Court. Here, also, the deeision was for Harlin’ 
size, is now ready and will be sent post-paid on receipt of ten \fter settling up the claim, Hamlin sent 
ve ‘ . : i ee nt and handed him one dollar. ‘‘ What’s 
cents in stamps. It will be found invaluable for reference: 2 ed the Englishman,. “That's your da 
ae a ter taking out my fee, the cost of appeal, an 

Address, Hersert S. Stone, Publishes other cxumen:“eehl Cemtin. ‘Tac tea 

Republic Building, Chicago | ked at the dollar and then at Hamlin 





natter with this?” he asked; ‘is it 
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How A. D. Blocher 
MADE $750.00 IN TWO MONTHS 


WORKING FOR US 
pA A 


A. D. Blocher of Davison, Mich., is a 
farmer. He believes in turning his spare 
timeinto money. Heread theadvertise- 
ments of the Co-operative Society of the 
National Supply Co., and was convinced 
that the Society was a good thing for 
himself and his friends. He believed in 
co-operation, and he saw that here was @ 
Society which offered something tangible, 
safe and profitable, in that line. He wrote 
us and later joined the Society, became 
an active, enihusiastic worker, solicited 
his neighbors to join, distributed several 
hundred of our catalogues among them 
and induced a great many of them to be- 
come members. His compensation for 
distributing the catalogues; the member- 


YOU CAN DO IT TOO 


Spare time, and every member thanked 
him for getting them to join the Society. 
What Mr. Blocher did you cando. Hun- 
dreds of others—men and women—have 
done nearly as well and are doing it teday. 
Write us and we will explain it all. We 
will show you just how and why you can 
do as well or better. This is the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime and will enly cost you 
the effort of writing us a postal card to 
learn all about it; and it will mean very 
little work on your part to make big 
money. Besides we will show you how 
you will profit by your membership in this 
Society every year as long as you live 
Mr. Blocher made $754.20 in two months, 
but that was not all the benefits he re- 





ship fees on the persons he induced to join 
the Society, and commissions on the goods 
purchased by them paid him the hand- 





A. D. BLOCHER 
Davison, Mich. 


ceived—his membership made him a 
partner in a business that is saving him 
several hundred dollars every year. Write 








some reward of $754.20—all done in his 


us a postal for full particulars. Doit now. 





How You Can Save 10 to 20 Per Cent on Everything You Buy 


To save 10 per cent to 20 per cent on the cost of your Poe join the 
Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co. and buy every- 
thing you need to eat, wear or use onthe farm or in the home, from 
the Society and you will save from 810 to 820 on ev ~ 4 gj e dol- 
lars you spend for merchandise. The NationalSupply .of Lansing, 
Mich., and Chicago, I11., is one of the largest mail or > het ises in the 
world—its prices published in plain figures in its large, free 1,000 
page catalogue are as low and on many articles a great deal lowerthan 
any other mail order concern. Anybody can buy anything from them 
and save money by doingit. Members ot theC o-operntive Society 
get a special discount of 10 percent from thelist on everything they buy 
through the Society, which in the course of a year means a saving to 
members of many hundreds of dollars. The average farmer can save 
from 8100 to 8250 a year on his supplies—all on an investment of 
but $10 fora fully paid up. non-assessable Life Membership in this 





Society. Can you invest 810.00in any other way that will bring you 
even ome-tenth the income that this will? Can you buy your sup- 
plies as cheaply any other way? Co-operation alone makes such s 
thing possible. You have eve wining to gain and nothing to lose by 
becoming @ member. If you join the Co-operative Society of the 
National Supply Co., and your savings in discounts on pur- 
chases should not amount to 810 during the year and you wish to with- 
draw, we will redeem your Membership Certificate by paying you back 
the difference between the amount of the discounts you have received 
and the 810 membershiy fee, together with 6 per cent interest on the 
amount so paid back. Isn't thisa fair offer,and doesn't it take away 
allrisk from you? Noother co-operative society ever made such a broad 
offer before. We invite you to join and we make it easy and absolutely 
safe for youtodoso. Write today for particulars and full explanation 
of how this Society is able to make these extraordinary offers. 





How We e Can Sell this $47.50 Jump-Seat Buggy for $34.20 


ron, 





‘this 847.50 rig is 38.00; 


mem be 
one it 
in t 


his National Jamp-Seat Buggy is actualy Worth 847.50 and you 
cannot duplicate it for less anywhere else is built for two er four 
passengers, made of good hickory, and is‘Tully warranted in every 
particular—quickly changed from a singte to a double seat without 
removing any parts. This is acknowledged to be the most convenient 
arrangement ever invented. It isyéry simple, making it possible te 
instantly change this rig from gWwo-seated buggy te a really desirable 
light market wagon—justAvhat every farmer needs. Wheels are a)l 
hickory, Sarven or shell /og#id, 1x4 inch steel tire. Gear—Axle. 1 
inch, dust-proof, and eg énted to hickory wood, rear king bolt, fifth 
wheel and double pe reach. Qil-tempered, elliptic springs, strong 
enough tocarry four passengers. Body—white wood and hickory, 
strongly ironed throughout, and full length body loops 60 inches long 

and 28 inches wide. Cushions—green cloth, whipcord or imitation 
leather. Painting—body black with dark green gear, narrow stripe, 
high-grade finish. We are only able to make this remarkable offer by 


of many, 





FREIGHT PAID 


Bornished“sih Shafts. C 
Wrench, 
“Our regular price 


qt 
for 
‘eee an 


Price to Members Is 


= Here is a cjear saving of $3.80 to purchasers who are 
of the Co-operative Society. Th 
but it shows what a membership 
Ss Society is worth to you in dollars saved. 





is is but 


taking the entire output of the factory, and saving all middlemen's 

profits—co-operation in this Society cuts out all needless expenses and 
rofits between the factory and the member. Send us an order fora 
National Jump-Seat Buggy at once—838.00 ischeap for it. To make 

the bargain still better, send foran Application Blank, join the So. 

ciety, and save 83.80 extra — 

this extra saving will pay 

more than one-third themem- 

bership fee. Hundreds of 

members have joined the So- 

ciety without it costing them 

a cent—the savings on their 

purchases paying the full fee 

and often leaving them a nice 

profit besides. Wesolicit you 

to join the Society now. 








handsome 1.0¥-page catalogues. 


ever published 


carmoave FREE 


ine co-operation 


anywhere else. 
on “Co-operation” 
It shows how this Society, 











We want every family in the United States to have one of our large, 
It is the greatest Buyers’ Guide 
Is illustrated with thousands of beautiful cuts; 
every page is brimming full of genuine bargains not to be found 
We also want you to read the article in the catalocue 

it’s a treatise on the practical workings of genu- 
composed of farmers all over the country, 


is fighting 


trusts and combines. and how its members are improving their conditions through the force of co-op- 


eration. The Society is willing to pa 
join the Society and help us to extenc 
make good money 
catalogue—we’ll send it free 
how you can do the same or better. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


well to have the catalogue placed in the hands of men who will 
still further the influence of our co-operation. 
in your spare time, or if you can devote your whole time to the work, write us for 
—and we'll tell you how A. D. Blocher made 87 
Write today for the information, and begin the work at once. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


If you want to 


20 in two months, and 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





R. RL Oo 


DONNELLEY & SON 


Co., PRINTERS, CHICAC 

















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 








eAUGUST “NUMBER 


A NEW PUBLICATION ENT! 


American Hom 














} ‘HIS new monthly, mag 
in scope than its pred 
word “HOME” for 
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interest in this new publicati 
tion of the Editor to take the 
various parts o! countr\ 
the better class of 
may have cost $3, or $2 


people live 


is, perhaps, more neccssary 
furnishing ot house ot 
mansion of Importance. 
The Edito: 
doorstep, but tak« ou wi 
how the house is furnished and decorated, 
you have a walk through the garden, and then 
perhaps, the plan of the formal garden culminates. 
There will be published articles on 
showing how the furniture may be arranged to prod 
what pictures may be hung, and what bric-a-bra 
mansion, may with advantage be discarded. 
Each issue will contain an article on some important ! 


of the exterior, the interior, and the garden. Plans are pub 
The new publication is issued monthly. It has a handsome colo 


72 pages each issue. Price, 25 cents each issue; $3.00 a 
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